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‘VASELINE” 


The Everyday Need. 
SIX USEFUL TRIAL SAMPLES, POST FREE, 64. 


ASELINE ” is the base «f so many preparations for which there is an everyd 


During the last half-century everyone travelling in 
hot clime. has made a point of carrying some 


DF J.Callis Browne's 
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so as to immediately stop an attack of 


“Yy. ay use, The Trial Sampie Set of Six 
Preparations is intended to introduce you to the muny merits.f " VABELINE.” The VASELINE” Preparations are 
svuld by all Chemists. 


For givi beautiful complexions —for renewinz the hair and preventing it fall.ng—for healing all akin troubles for 
relieving Rheumatiam ani Neuralgia—the re is a Vaseline preparation for all these and much more—for details ace bovk lot, 


SAMPLE BOXES CONTAIN SIX ARTICLES :—1 Tute White “Vaseline.” 1 Tube Capsicum " V 
1 Tube Pomade “ Vascline.”” 1 ‘lin Pure ‘‘ Vaseline.” 1 Tin‘ Vaseline” Cold Cream, 1 Tin“ Vaseline” phor Le 
Bend Ed. im Stamps (4d. stamps preferred) to the—- 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO.,, = Prptictors ot 
42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E,C, 


And one will be forwarded post free, 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY ‘a CHOLERA. BINA VAAN 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and everyone 
should take a little precaution. Don’t wait until you actually 
need the Chlorodyne, but always keep it by you. 

Avoid, disappointment, and insist on having 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


The best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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~ Fine Virginia. D Coupon in each 
Sweet & Cool. packet. 1/- per 
You'll enjoy FOR too given for 
* Page Drives’ Coupons sent in, 


Made by Galiaher Lid., Belfa:t and London. he Inegerdent Pirm, 
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REPORT by a renowned parisian 
_ specialist onthe poesthili 
of rooting or restoring the natur: 
evelopment of the Bust. 

Every lady should read this 
curious Booklet. 
Sent sealed free on application to: 


BETTER THANCOPL!: |: 


Real Devonshire Creai. 
absolutely pure; no presers 


Tettery Co, 
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learned o' ne which pe ny destroys the 
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BILLIARDS. How to play the game. If any- 
one would take * The Game of Billiards and How to 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and 1 lay every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

ing for the table. The book iray be had, post 
Free. for 12 from C. Arthur Pears: n Ltd., 17 Henrictta 
Street, London, W.C. 


i ASTROLOGY.-—Life Horoscope of Character, | SOUne and old, may be tokly and Thorongh! c 
zo AMATRUR Pmoroanarmune._| Mattie Gre Srigen” Cee tic, ceeraray| SERVO ARP begne rau uesina eT TuGUY 


A capita) l-andtook for the novice and also for the | foretold, Send birth date. 1. P.O.. stamped en- 
tore advnneed stadent is “How to Take and Fake | Yelope.—Mdme. Vernon, 32 Savile Drive, Leeds. prom ee Ce oe ee ee ior Tare 
Photographe,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives youall the ns areda eention this Paper. A. J. LRIGH, 92and 
information you reauire regarding the Dark Boom. SimPe, russell treet, London, W.C. Over twenty 
Cameras, Piates and ms, Exposure, Development se 
of Neentives. Printing, Mounung. &e. &e. Tt may | ROBES.—Full instructicns for tre cultivation vears’ successful results. 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and care of Roses in order to grow them tothe best 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ndvantage may be found jn ** Roses, and How to 
7 Grow Them,” by Viplet Biddle, price 12, post free, 
= = —— frem C, Arthur Pesrson Ltd.,17 Henrietta Street, 


EB BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions 
one keepins. feeding, and bree ‘ine of canaries 


and other cage birds, will find 91! the information y 
they require in the book | Cage ard Singing Birds” | PHYSICAL CULTURE.- thoroorhis prac: ae 

George Gardner, which may be * ad. , for ; ae “Al 6 D 
1 from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.,17 Henrietta Street, tical information on physica) culture for training R E fs 


and general health is given in '' Modern Physical 
London, W.C. Culture,” by c Lang Neil. All the modern syeearnd LADIES should send 1d. stamp for Free 


are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for 12 from Sample and valuatie Booklet expiaining all about 

BLANCHARD’S PILLS for LADIES, the most effee. 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. | tive remedy ever compounded.—Leslie Martyn Ltd., 
ee Chemsnt 9 Daiston Lane, London. oF o fascinating articies 


SMALL GARDENS.—Garden nc is a fasci- | 


nating hobby, and many useful hinta will be found in . 

De mail Gardens and Howto Meke the Mcstof Them,” |_ FITS CURBD.-PROOP POSITIVE that Ww pe w H 

by V. P. Biddle. It may be had for 12, post free, Fpiieosy is Curnble sent t free by Trenoh’s no ap aring eac eek n 

from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, | Remedics, Ltd., 33D South erick Street, Dudlin. 

London, W.C. Twenty years’ sccecess. Over 1,000 tvstimonials 
one year. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES—A few 
simple conjuring tncks are alwys useful in the after 
dinner interval. You oan learn a nun. ber of com and 
eard tricks which need little or no apparatas with 
very. little trouble studying 
Bleightsand Pocket Trioks,’’ by ©, Lang Neil. Send 
12 to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, 17 Henriette Street, 
London W.C. 
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LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 

ROUND SHOULDERS CURED.-Write | stroc ion in letter-writing. from applications forn| MONSTER EHILLING . PARCELS 
or call for treatise and illustrated list, free.—Hygtentc | situution to love letters, or on any business or private | Laces and Insevtions. Carriage yuld.—Lace Supply 
P.W. Brace (o., % Charing Cross Road, London. | matters, should obtain “How shi. I Word It?’ by | Co., Ouklands, Ilkeston, Notts, 

*Phone 13215 Cential. G. BR. M. Deverenx. Send 1/2 to C. Artbur arena 
Pearson Ltd., 17 Hensietta Street, L -ndon, W.C. aaa 


~ SONGS TRANSPOSED cerrectly 64. page 
ASTROLOGY. NEW DISCOVERIES.— (nine staves ; copied, “legible as print,” 5d Ee E Vv 
Wonderful reve wtions, future events, charceter, basi- ASTROLOGY -— Reliable horoscope ofcharacter, | Testimonials trom the Marchionesses of Waterford, oir D al 
ners, furtunute dave, speculations, murriage,&e. Send } marriace, 


birth date, P.O 1 and stamp 


duy.— Newton Verity, } stamped 
4 Duke 


ect, Adelphi, Lundun. 


nd businees.—Send birth date, 1/-, and | Bute, Tulliuwrdine, the Countess 0? Bes-borougn, , 
nvelope tu Mdine. Zctelia, Cleadon, Sunder: | Lord Shaftesbury, etc,--Mrs. Conyers, Bridestuwe, s es 9 s 4 
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Your Holiday will be the brighter 
for some good reading. . . . 


The Pick of the Market at Gad. each. 


BARONESS ORCZY. 
The Case of Miss Elliott. 
A volume cf mystery stories by the author of “ THE SCARLET PIMPER™': : 


Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. dust 
The Trials of Commander McTurk. 
A book by the author of “CAPTAIN KETTLE,” who has found a}. 
resourceful, if possible, than that delightful person. 
purchaser all middle pre ts. 


: t ; ’ : W. W. JACOBS. 
ING THE PAST TWELVE eS \ Fa The Skipper’s Wooing. 
MONTHS, “ Moxey Ace Des : 3 = er } : A volume by our leading humorist. It has probably caused more Jan. 
urn i D ‘ E 2 i i 
ee i i wet Gone y RB, B. ae any other book of its kind. 
and canatinies Testimouials wt > = : RICHARD MARSH. 
received, 
The Beetle. A Mystery. 
One of tho weirdest stories over written. 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
v every Carpet we sha rn 
M, Cc. & R. LEIGHTON. 
Convict 99. 
Tho best novel of prison tife ever published, While giving a faithful a 
in a convict prison, it holds the reader breathless with interest in its plvt. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


QF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “We 


THIS PHENOMENAT, OFFER is made to the Readers of Pearson’s 
Weekly, 27,8/1908. On receipt of P.O. for /6 we will iorwarn 
address one 0! 


TO COVER ANY OBDINARY-SIZED 
ROOM. ‘These Carpets will be sent 
out as Sample (% ts, thus showieg 
the identical quality we do 
mary in all sizes. They are 
made of material eyual to wool, 
and being aspeciality of ourown, ; 
can only be obtained direct from 
our fooms, thus saving the 


ef Selkirk 
Ur ¢ 


FREE with QUILT—SUPERE DOWN PILLOW. 


1 
{ Q ! ie ! Cleopatra. 
THE QUILTS! UILTS s | dg Bet ig ager — rest __ & famous story of a famous woman by a famous author. It ig wiitt 
20,000 Real | FREE to the purehaser inimitablo style of the author of “She.” 
douricss Oriental either a Magnificent ‘len : 
LOT. Se crams Quiits. Cosy or Pillow; or to ere H. a. WELLS. 


| chasers of Two Quilts we 
To be digposed of at an | will present Four Gifts, 

cnurmous sacrifice, just to 
acl al Also an Extra Special Gift this wok w x} 

half price. , —namely, one of our Dean iful . wih veaeh ‘Quit ‘sold 


The Invisible Man. 
One of tho most amazing stories ever presented to tha novel readinz p': 
revels in the weird, and the author of “ The-Time-Machine ”’ is here at his be:t. 


FERGUS HUME. 


samples ot ae onen | 1/- FREE Carpathian The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
quaity andl artistie desizn, | Sliver Trays. This clever mystery story haz a world-wide reputation. Everyone should tr» 


and filed with Patent Size, 9 by I2inches, Very 


ified é ‘ . F im , ‘ 
Pe ae by beta | § strong, equal to Sterlin Pearson's 6d. Novels may b2 readily identified by their YELLOW CO: 
6/- each, or 2 for | war, well finished, assor- with design in Red and lack, 
4 ry ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
9/6. ; @ designs. A List containing 100 tities will be sent on application. 
Carriage Paid. Nore.—With every Quilt 


Two Free Present:. 


Wlnetrated Bargain Catalozuce of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free if, whats eriting, you mention "Pearson's Weekly,” 27 81908, Addre3sa— 


NTF. HODGSON & SONS Owain ess: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


ae 9 a A TE TEE EE DECI IEEE LT TCT LET POE ELE LET ILD 


Price 6d. exch, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each: three vol." 
4g. 104., six for 39. 41. and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSU* 
17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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[According to that clever writer “Madge” (Mrs. 
Humphry) of Trurs, men admire small waists more than 
any other charm of a woman. As this seems a rather 
op oe assertion, “P.W.” has invited celebrities’ vieaos 
on the great, or rather the little, waist question.] 


Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON 
(Who has made such a welcome reappearance at the Savoy 
Theatre, scene of his many former triumphs). 
I apMmeE small waists, am not averse to medium, 


and havea 
om 


certain 


regard for 
outs izes, 
but the 
waists I 
prefer are 
waists ! 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 

(Ripest and most humorous of all-round comedians). 

I am not a good judge of waists. . . . 

I always think with Cheap John in the “Flowers 
of the Forest” : 

“There’s a waist! You could snap it in two with 
your finger and thumb, if you find it in your heart 
to be so cruel.” 

And theamount of 


pain ~ aresuffer- eB, xo~ 


ing for their vanity ! 


OSMOND CARR, 
(Cantab.). 
(The well-known composer of “ His Excellency,” for which 

Sir W. S. Gilbert wrote the “ book”), 

I tank it all depends on the waist. If it is made 

small by artificial means, then, so far from its being 
a charm in a woman, I think it is positively revolt- 
ing. On the other hand, a naturally small waist— 
and you can never confound it with an artificial one— 
is undoubtedly charming. 
_ But, paradoxically, there are no natural “small” 
waists. A waist that is in proportion with the rest 
of the figure, as it must be to be natural and beauti- 
ful, is neither small nor large, but just tho right size. 
{he Venus de Milo, with an eighteen-inch waist, 
would be too terrible for words. But in a naturally 
slight woman even a sevonteen-inch waist may be 
perfectly patural and beautiful. 


I think that 
Foy ave? 
’ _ oo 


genuine waist in 


Woman is a pre-eminent 
charm, an artificial one 
an appalling disfigure- 
ment. 

Mr. LANCE THACKERAY, R.B.A. 
(The clever artist whose amusing. drawings are so widely 
popular). 


I po not admire small waists in big women or big 


waists in small women. 
Z hn Co. 


certainly admire a proper 
, ‘ 


‘proportion and think it 


Auite a feature, but not 
the principal feature or 
arm in woman. 
Mr. LAURI DE FRECE 
(Who has added to the laurels he won as the Keeper of 
the Crocodiles in “ Amasis” by his present perform- 
ance in “ Butterflies”). 
Ir I were obliged to walk about with a lady by 
my side, I think I would rather have people turn 


WG ' 


Dr. Mus. Doc., M.A. 


‘DO PIER ADMIRE SPALL WAISS 


round to admire the slimness of her 
waist, than pause to speculate as to 
whether she wore a corset. 

By this I do not wish to convey the 
impression that I consider slim 
waists always preferable. 

For instance, returning one morn- 
ing from a dance in Jobannesburg, 
with four others in a two-seated 
motor, we hit a huge mound of 
rubbish someone had carefully placed 
in the centre of the road, with the 
2 result that the car turned over, 
e throwing us all out. 

The fret to reach the ground was 
& lady possessed of considerable avoirdupois. I 
was second, and would have fallen on the same spot 
had she not intervened. 

On the whole, 

I think stout. 
ness has its 
advantages. 


Mr. FRED E. WEATHERLY 
(Author of “The Holy City” and many other famous 
songs). 
Sma waist or large 
I care not, 
If ’tis the waist I love. 


Ret. x 3 , Win the-4 
Mr. “WILLIE” CLARKSON 


(The famous perruquier and costumter), 


In the first place, I cannot understand why I have 
been honoured by this invitation, inasmuch as I am 
about the least experienced man for this delicate 
question. But since receiving your request I have 
hurriedly made some observations, and have un- 
hesitatingly come to the conclusion that a lady with 
a small waist makes much more impression on me 


than one with a 
Aim 


waist of abnormal 
proportions. 
_— of oo 
MADE ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 
“Henry asked me to be his wife last night,” she 
told her chum. 
‘ “Oh, an so delighted, Gertrude. And how did it 
a n ” 
“Well, he just asked me, and I said, ‘Yes,’ and 
then he just stood up and folded his arms.” 
“What! He was no more interested than that?” 
“Oh, but, you see, I was in them when he folded 


them.” 
COC 

Cappy (to lady amateur, who had lost her club for 
the third time): “If you keep on like this, I see you 
being champion of England.” 

Lady: “What, at golf?” 

Caddy: “No—throwing the ’ammer.” 

UOC 

Sarp a poct to an unfortunate speculator: 

“Don’t you think that the opening lines of Tenny- 
son’s little poem, ‘Break, break, break,’ are plaintivo 
and sant ‘ 

es,” was the melancholy reply. “But I thi 
that ‘Broke, broke, broke,’ is a eae deal ie 
OC 
JUST A VARIATION. 

“T am tired of seeing that everlasting mackerel 
brought in for breakfast,” grumbled a boarder, “and 
I intend to speak to the landlady about it.” ’ 

Some of his fellow-victims applauded, but most 
of them doubted his courage. The matter was under 
discussion when the landlady appeared. 

“Miss Prunella,” began the bold boarder, “I was 
about to say, in regard to the mackerel, that we 
desire a change.” 

“It’s good mackerel,” responded the land'ady, “and 
there will be no change.” 

“Then, for goodness sake,” resumed the bold 
boards," onder the girl to bring it in tail first for 
a while. 


‘TWAS EVER THUS, 

Jonnson: “That man in the corner hasn’t spoken 
a word this evening. Perhaps he is doing all the 
more thinking.” 

Jackson: “Very likely. Hoe tells me he finds it 
impossible to say a word in company; but he is a 
clever man, nevertheless. He is an author.” 

Johnson: “Of what, pray?” 

Jackson: “Why, of that famous book ‘Aids to 


Conversation.’” 
cr 1 OL Se 

Tramp: “Give me something to eat, lady!” 

Lady of House: “Would a chop suit?” 

Tramp (suspiciously): “Mutton or firewood, lady?” 

SOC 

“Dip you ever notica what dirty hands those other- 
wise neat children of the Plunkers always have?” 

“Yes, poor things. They inherit them. Their 
father always cleans his own motor-car.” 

hl Oo 
“YE OLD ANGELIC LION.” 

A VILLAGER succeeded in painting for a friend, who 
kept a public-house, a remarkably good sign represent- 
ing a “red lion.” After this success plenty of orders 
were forthcoming, and he was repeatedly asked to 
paint, but generally succeeded in getting customers 
to have the red lion, as this seemed his one idea. 

He was, however, sent for one day by a publican 
who was anxious to call his house “The Angel.” 
Having exhausted all his persuasive powers on this 
customer without effect, he agreed to do his best to 
paint the sign wanted. 

Just as he was leaving his customer’s house he 
looked back and said: 

“T fear he'll look uncommonly like a red lion, 


mai hd 
SOC 
Wire: “Will I always be the dearest thing in the 
world to you?” 
Husband: “I am sure you will, unless the landlord 


raises the rent.” 
COCO 
“Auas,” sighed the poet, “we can no longer kee 
the wolf from the door.” ' , 
* “Oh, I don’t know,” rejoined his wife. “You might 
sit on the front step and read one of your poemr 


aloud.” 
__0OC 
WAITING FOR HIM. 

Te owner of an estate had the misfortune to get a 
charge of shot in his = from the double-barrelled 
gun of an inexperienced sportsman. The keeper 
hastened to his master. 

“You're not dead, are you?” he cried. 

_“Of course I am not, you fool!” said the squire, 
rising. 

“Well, sir, not seeing you get up after you were 
eae) I thought you must be dead!” remarked the 

eeper. 

“Get up after I was shot—not I!” responded the 
squire. “If I had got up, the idiot would have given 
me his other barrel!” 

_—_ OC 

Tre Smart Cnar: “Say, papa, what is the race 
problem?” 

Papa: “Picking winners.” 

lOc 

Sue: “Just look at that man on the bicycle. Why 
on earth does he stoop so?” 

He: “He must be trying to put his shoulder to 


the wheel.” 
_—_0CHX< 


OUT OF SEASON. 

A POLICE-INSPECToR, being informed that a 
restaurateur was serving game out of season, visited 
the restaurant in plain clothes and ordered dinner. 

“Waiter, pheasant for one.” 

The inspector finished his dinner leisurely, and 
then said to the waiter: 

“Ask the governor to step this way a minute, if you 
please.” 

“What for?” 

“T wish to notify him to appear in court to-morrow 
and answer for selling pheasant out of season. I am 
the police-inspector, and have secured the necessary 
evidence against him.” 

“Tt wasn’t pheasant you had.” 

Police-inspector (uneasily): “It wasn’t 
fiir iin pean 

Waiter (cheerfully): “Crow.” 


September brings the brown and tasty partridge on the scene, and a new and splendyg number of the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


As his eyes lit on that glittering thing lying there in the 
grass in Hyde Park, Wegg gave a start of surprise. 

He glanced furtively at emart nurse d who was 
walking away from had dropped 
the brooch! Her whole seemed absorbed in the 
peculiarly mischievous urchin with her, But Wegg did 
not mean to run any risk of calling her attention to her 
Joss and bringing her to him to deprive him of his find. 
He sat down carelessly on the grass on top of it, and 
when the girl had got some distance away, slipped it into 


his pocket. . 
Then he rose and walked away swiftly. : 
““T daresay she'll cry her "i? out when she finds she’s 

lost it,” he grinned to himself. “ Serve her right for not 

taking care of it. People have to learn things in this 
world. Wonder how long it took her to save the money 
ap for it out of her wages, or whether she got it out of 


her young man!” 
Ou of ber aera sane Hie aris ak SS Hess SS 


him and chuc . 

He was in a place now where he would be hidden from 
ightseers, aul ba took the thing out of his pocket. 

t was quite a nice little brooch.. W id not under- 
stand anything about jewels, but those white, bulby oe 
were, no doubt, the best imitation pearls, and the spark- 
ling things round them the best imitations of diamonds as 
that nursemaid or her lover could afford. It really looked 
quite pretty. ; : 

W chuckled. with delight. : 

““Té isn’t worth much,” he said to himself, ‘‘ but I can’t 
complain, considering the price I gave for it. _If it's 
worth thirty bob, it’s been jolly cheap, and it’s just the 
thing as will take Em’s fancy. This 15 a pre-ious stroke 
of luck and no mistake about ‘t.” ; : 

It would look beastiful, inderd, veon Miss Emily 
Parsons. Anytoing would look pretiy ou hor; ber love- 
Eness seemed to give an added charm ‘» everything she 


wore, 

Wer, sighed. He could not make out for the life of 
hire now it was thil Miss Parsc ng was uot partial to him. 
He bee ab himeelf in the glass and adinitted, sorrow- 
he wag Net mack, verhups, vw look at; but 
wried fellows worse looking. 

Then ho was ‘cute— ally ‘cute in business.: As 
bookkeeper to a big butchery firm, he had a salary of 
two pounds five a week, and he had scraped together 
something like a hundred ds that he lent out at 
exorbitant interest to friends and acquaintances. Some 
day he'd be suite a big moneylender, he flattered himself. 

areons fell ill he had lent them ten pounds, 
taking a bill of sale on their scanty furniture, with 
interest—paid out of Miss Emily Parsons’ wages as assist- 
ant ina aker’s shop—of half a crown a 

“She’s a wonderfully pretty girl,” W: had said to 

met Miss ms, ‘'T 


himself the first time he had 
wonder what she’d cost if I married her?” 

He spent the most of that evening making calculations 
with the stamp of a pencil on an old envelope. He was 
calculating the smallest amount on which it would be 
al to “run” Miss Emily Parsons as Mrs. Wegg. 

ives were often wonderfully expensive things; that was 
because men were foole, though Wegz would see he kept 
his wife in proper order. By the time he had finished, 
Wegg had arrived at the conclusion that Mrs. Wegg could 
live 80 cheaply that she would be worth her cost. 

He dressed himself carefully the next evening and aet 
off to the lodgings of the Parsons. He meant to pro 
to Emily Parsons that evening, and to let her know how 
he longed to make her happiness his care ever after. And 
she had met him with that look in her eyes that had 
dried up Wegg’s words before’ he could speak them—the 
look which had always ever since had tho same effect 


on him. 
“T su ie T’ve been a bit too quick,” Wegg muttered 
3; ‘Tl have to go slower and go through all the 


fully, taat 


pretty girls m 


to himse 
idiotic nonsense of love-making. 

But in spite of all his efforts he could never get that 
look out of her eyes—the look that told him that if he 
spoke it would be all up. Perhaps it was the memory 
of the ten pounds owing that made old Parsons seem 
yah to encourage him. The old man seemed distinctly 
riendly. 

Could it be that the girl wag fool enough to prefer that 

ung fellow Darrell? Darrel] had the impudence to love 

r, there was not a shadow of doubt; but he hadn’t a 
halfpenny. He had once said that if he only had twenty 
pounds he could start a little business that would keep him 
and a wife. He had not got twenty ;ounds—never would 
have. Ha! ha! 

“I suppose, somehow, I don’t make love in the right 
way,” Weee, tighed to himself. ‘‘I certainly don’t seem 

ead.”” 

e tried to remember what he had read in 
novels about fellows making love; it was not much. He 
recalled with a groan that most of the love-making he had 
read of was ex ive—fellows gave things to girls 
a ' admired. Wegg could never bring himself to that. 
ut now this brooch he had picked up in the Park 
would cost him nothing! It come to him for 
nothing! If he sold it—he looked at it more 
closely—it_ would not bring him more ti ten 
shillings; it probably only cost thirty shillings or so when 


September’s hedges groan beneath th 
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bought; and pawnbrokers and 
buyer of secondhand jewel- 
lery were such thieves. If they 
would give him a pound for it 
he would cell it; but they 
would not. No; he would 


or. 


"p,Wen 


had ee brooch. 
She never looked 60 
as she did that evening 
when she opened the door to 
his knock, Her were 
listening and there was a flush of colour in her cheeks 
t was delightful to see. But as rhe looked at Wegg, 


both seemed to fade. . 

“So it’s you, Mr, Wegg, is it?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
thought it was somebody—somebody else.” 

She had been about to say ‘‘ Darrell.” Wegg seemed to 
see that reap on her lips, and a wild hate of Darrell 
surged into his heart. ; : 

“Well, it’s me, Miss Pareons,” he replied. “So glad 
to see you—I've something to say to you, particular.” 

“T'm sorry to say I haven't time to stay to listen to it, 
replied Emily Parsons. ‘Tell it to the dad—he’s im the 


sitting-room—and he can tell it to me later.” 
Just as if he could make love to 


chair opposite 


“You're not a 


to be,” answered the old man. 
no doubt, but I’m pretty hearty, Mr. Wey. 
ite—” 


i 

“Your appetite,” said Wegg, with a malicious grin, “' is 
good, no doubt. I've always noticed that st is just the 
folk that can't afford ‘em. iLat have the biggest appetites. 
As to being hearty, why, you have one foot in the grave 
aud the other oot half-way out.” 

Old Parsons ehifved in his chair oneasily. 

“1 presume, Mr, Wegg,” he said, “f presume this 
kind!» interest you take in my heaith has something to 
do with the security of the ten pounds you advanced me. 
i ae ascura yoo that in the event of my decease, 
Eantly -—” 

“Tt’s of her I want to speak,” interrupted Wegg. ‘‘ I’ve 
said you're not a fool. You must have seen that I’m gone 
on the girl. It would be inconvenient to you if I was to 
require you to pay me those ten pounds? Well, I don't 
want you to do anything of the kind. I want you to 

to her for me so that she may have a loving husband 
to look after her when you have pegged out.” 

ope eal man shore ae: d ite. W ee 

“* Taking a man for a husband, Mr. Wegg,” 
said, “is a thing fa which a girl commonly thinks she 
ought to choose for herself. I can’t express to you how 
honoured I feel I should be by having so—so well-to-do 
and generous-hearted a gentleman as yourself for my son- 
in-law. But Emily. ; 

“All girls are fools,” broke in Wegg. ‘They want 
humouring. Well, do your best for me. Tell her you 
don’t want to have your sticks sold up and that kind of 
thing, and give her this from me.” 

Old Parsons could hardly believe his 
at the brooch. It was beautiful, he 
beautiful ! 

‘Tt ought to be,” eaid Wegs- “I gave five pounds ten 
for it, and I'd half an hours haggling to get the chap 
down to that. Five pounds ten! You tell her the price, 
and drill it into her that a chap who goes chucking his 
money away like that on a girl isn’t one for her to turn 
ae nose at. If a fellow gives =o" a thing like that, 
who knows what else he may not for her—after he’s 
married her, of course,” he added hastily, as it occurred 
to him that it might not do to awaken the expectation of 
further generosity before the event. After they were 
married he might, see, of course. 

It had been a marvellous stroke of luck, his finding that 
brooch—such a cheap gift. Old Parsons declared he could 
not imagine how he persuaded the jeweller to have let 
him have it for such a ridiculously low sum as five pounds 
FS Bae wondertal, ies aie Sinai 

old gentleman evidently ht the things were 
real; he little dreamt that it had bat lost by fiat oause: 
maid in the Park. 

_Wegg went home triumphant. He even forgot that 
vision he had seen, as he sat opposite old Parsons, of the 
heads of poets Emily Parsons and the hated Jack Darrell 
as they passed the window looking into the street. The 
jewel and the appeal of the old man whom she loved so 
much that she would not offend Wegg, and so put their 
‘* sticks,” as Wegg had contemptuously termed their 
furniture, in peril, would do the trick. 

He was surprised when he called round at the Parsons’ 
1 ia task evening, va find the old man had a 
stranger wil im—a man who rose as W came into 
the room and darted a keen glance at him. ea 
_ “Mr. Wegg,” began Parsons feebly, ‘‘this gentleman 
i lDstedilre Inspector: Glamper, Eostlarit Yard 

© ve Inspector Clamper, Scotland Yard,” s 
the Sanger. oi = a REISS 

“ Pleased to see you, Clamper,” said Wegg. ‘ You've 
not come to take the old gent to quod, I hope? ” 

He laughed at the joke. 

“T’'m_ pleased to see you,” retorted the detective with 
emphasis. ‘‘ It saves me the trouble of looking for you, 
Mr. Wegg—more agreeable in every way.” : 


~ as he looked 
clared, simply 


the station bookstali’s piled. 


eatch 
My i 


e luscious blackberry wild, and a new and splendid ROYAL upon 
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ificant in his tones that 


‘There was something so 
Wag oaee and turned p 
as t do you mean?” 
Wegg,” detective, 
the Duchess of Sampledown’s 
1 ago— lery stolen worth two thousand 
Duchess’s brooch, worth five hundred pounds, 

its way to you.” 
nds! The brooch was worth five 


retorted 4 

that. The brooch was given by you to Miss Parsons, and 
she showed it to her young man, Jack Darrell, who 
recogni it from the descr th: i 4 
the newspapers as part © missing property. ce, 
like an honest fellow, took it to the Duchess and got the 
fifty pounds reward for it. You needn’t bother yoursclf 
about what will happen to the brooch. The question is, 
what’s going to happen to you? How did you come into 
possession of it?” 

“T'll tell the truth,” gasped Wegg. 

“© You'd better have a at it,” retorted Clamper, 
coolly. ‘You seem to have told a precious lot of lics 
about buying the thing and all that, so far. If you are 
not the thief, Mr. Wegg, you'd better make a clean breast 
of it. It may save you from seven years.” 


* * * * * 

Wegg had never before dreamt what a lot of trouble 
a stroke of luck can get a man into. Scotland Yard 
shook its head at that explanation of how he had found 
the brooch in Hyde Park. 

“If what you say is true,” remarked Clamper, “and, 
of course, we can’t believe a word you say; the only 
way ia to find someone who can corroborate it. I'd advise 
you to find that nursamaid you'd like us to believe you 
saw there. If she spuwed you, her evidence might go 
some way to clear you, Wegg.” 

“« And how am I to find her?” a Wegg. 

- “An advertisement might bring her,” said Clamper. 
“Look here, I don’t want to get you penal servitude if 
you're not guilty, I'll draw up an advertisement that may 


‘in ancked his pencil for a moment or two, eyeing Wegg 
iho while, and then commenced to write. 

“,ve pounds reward! If the nurserymaid, dressed in 
bine, vio was in Hyde Park, near the Reformers’ Tree, at 
hali-past three on the afternoon of the fifteenth of June, 
wi'b a little boy in sailor’s costume, and who there saw 
2 man, tall, ‘cadaverous-looking, eyes too close to- 
g.tarr, eoarse, scanty reddish hair, disagreeable ex- 

Stop,” eried W. 

oe top,” cri eg B = ; 

‘Look here,” said Manne 3 “if she’s got to recognise 
you from a description, it must be exact. 

Clamper’s description must have been somewhere near 
the mark, for the nurse, it seemed, did remember Wecc. 
The five pounds he paid to her, and the two pounds 
fifteen shillings Wegg had to pay for ‘ seeing himself,” 
as Clamper put it, ‘“‘in print,” helped the magistrate to 
arrive at the conclusion that the circumstances were too 
doubtful to justify him in sending Wegg for, trial. | 

And w the fifty pounds reward for restoring tho 
brooch Weee found, when his troubles were over, Jack 
Darrell "pought’ and established the business that 
enabled him to make pretty Emily Parsons his wife! 

7 — ie ee 


“Wars that piece of twine tied around your 


finger for?” 
My wife put it there to remind me to post 8 
letter.” 


“And did you post it?” 
“No; she forgot to give it to me!” 
ee fe 


. BY TRAM TO THE SEASIDE. 

Is the era of the railway to be presently superseded 
by the era of the tramway? 

It would almost seem so. All over the country 
millions of passengers are deserting the old, stufty, 
malodorous railway carriage, for the swift, clean, and 
convenient electric tramcar. 

Of course, this applies, at present, only to compara- 
tively short distances. But it will not always be 
so. It is an open secret, for instance, that Sir 
Clifton Robinson has expressed his intentign of ex- 
tending his system from London to Guildford, 
Windsor, and Brighton, amongst other places. 

Liverpool and Manchester are already linked in 
such a way that it is possible to travel the entire 
distance: by tramcar at a cost of a little over two 
shillings. 

From London, the tram-lines are steadily creeping 
through Kent towards Margate, and the other popular 
resorts that adjoin it. Even now one can travel to 
Gravesend by tram, barring one short break of about 
a mile on the other side of Dartford. Beyontl 
Gravesend there is another gap, until Rochester is 
reached, but from there the tram service is continuous 
right away to Rainham, in mid-Kent. Meanwhile, 
Margate is planning to extend its service—which 
already takes in Ramsgate and Broadstaire—right 
round the Isle of Thanet. 

It is possible, too, to get to Sutton by tram in one 
direction from London, to Uxbridge in another, and 
it will probably not be very long before St. Albans 
will be linked to the Metropolis in the same way on 
the north. 

But, perhaps, Glasgow offers the most remarkable 
example of tramway development. Car lines from 
that centre extend over a radius of fifteen miles, an 
it is actually possible to travel by tram to the far 
famed “Bonnie, Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond.” 
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*TWIXT GALLOWS _AND_ VICTIM. 
ST 


“MILLIE MARSH’S PERJURY. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


t week, in the course of hts reminiscences, Mr. 
won, the famous criminal lawyer, began the strange 
story of Millie Marsh, who was recently tried for per gery: 
Mainly as a result of her evidence a young man — 
Lewis, who she swore had been paying attentions to her, 
‘cus convicted of obtaining money by false pretences me a 
worthless cheque. Lewis, who strenuously protested his 
innocence, alleged that the real culprit was another mam: 
Brady. Anzious to clear his name Lewis's frien : 
aucceeded in running the latter to earth, when his arres 
was followed by an extraordinary dénouement, in ein 
the principal personality was the nursemaid Millie Marsh. 
It ig this dénoyement Mr. Pierron proceeds to describe.) 


“1 DID WANT TO GET MARRIED SO BADLY.” 

Ir is not certain whether Millie Marsh had been 
waiting for the arrest of Brady in order to unburden 
her mind. Hardly anything, in fact, is certain about 
this perplexing case. But, anyhow, he had not been 
long in custody, when she came forward to volunteer 
the information that the evidence she had given 
against Lewis at the trial was neither more nor less 
than a pack of lies. ; 

She had, she said, only seen Lewis once before his 
arrest, and that was when he was pointed out to her 
by Brady while walking in Hyde Park. It was Brady, 
and not Lewis, as she had asserted, who was her lover, 
and who had promised to marry her, if she swore 
falsely in order to screen him. This, according to 
her, was the key to the whole mystery. “I did want 
to get married so badly,” she added, not without a 
touch of pathos, “because I had no home, and was 
alone in the world.” ; 

But Brady had deceived her and deserted her, if 
this latest story of hers was to be believed, and now 
she was not only willing, but anxious, to make a 
clean breast of the matter, Partly, presumably, to 
ease her conscience, but principally in order that 
she might be revenged on her faithless lover. That 
the inevitable result of this would be her own arrest 
for perjury, did not apparently occur to her. At all 
events, there was a terrible scene when she was told 
that she would be detained in custody, the girl going 
into violent hysterics, and screaming and raving like 
a person demented. 

his, then, was the situation. Lewis was in prison 
for a crime of which, if Millie Marsh was to be 
believed, he was innocent. Millie Marsh herself was 
under arrest for having put him there; while Duncan 
Brady was also under arrest, charged with passing 
worthless cheques that were admittedly taken from 
Lewis’s cheque-book, and one of which, it should be 
mentioned, had been cashed subsequent to Lewis's 
arrest and conviction. 

This young man Brady was, like the other two 
chief actors in this extraordinary case, possessed of a 
somewhat complex personality. He was well-con- 
nected, and had been educated at one of our big 

ublic schools, where he had taken a gold medal 
or classics, in addition to several other prizes. He 
also held South Kensington art and musio certificates, 
as well as matriculation and other diplomas. 

SHOVELLED SNOW IN A LONDON SUBURB. 


Notwithstanding, however, this advantageous 
equipment for the battle of life, he appears to have 
fared but badly. He had even been “in trouble” 
before, but had been simply “bound over” on his 
promising to emigrate to Canada. He broke his 
promise, was re-arrested in consequence, and sentenced 
te six months’ imprisonment. 

Afterwards he sank lower and lower, so that, one 
Christmas night, when all the world was making 
merry, he was glad to obtain temporary employment 
as @ snow shoveller to a London suburban corpora- 
tion. It was prior to this, however, according to his 
own confession, that he first took to passing worth- 
less cheques. He invariably, and of set purpose, 
made them out for small amounts—£2 to £3—s0 as 
to lessen the chance of prosecution in the event of 
his being detected. In so doing, he acted shrewdly. 

@ average man, defrauded of such a sum, will 
usually grin and bear it, rather than be at the trouble 
and expense of invoking the aid of the law. 

Of course, as soon as Millie Marsh's confession was 
made public, the outcry for Lewis's release and pardon 
Rained fresh strength. A section of the Press per- 
sistently alluded to the unhappy lad as “Mr. 
Gladstone's prisoner.” 

I have no hesitation in characterising this as un- 
fair. Brady, it must be remembered, was at this 
period awaiting trial on charges which included the 
assing of cheques taken from Lewis’s cheque-book. 

‘o have granted Lewis a free pardon prior to Brady's 
trial, therefore, would have been tantamount almost 
to condemning Brady unheard. 

owever, the ome Secretary was presently 
Teleased from his somewhat embarrassing predica- 


ment, and by no other personage than Brady 
himeelf, who voluntarily confessed that he, and not 
Lewis, changed the cheque at Messrs. Mainprice and 
Lord's on September 29th. As this was the trans- 
action in respect of which Lewis had received his 
sentence of imprisonment, he was set at liberty. 

It is only fair to Lewis to point out that one of the 
worthless cheques for which money was obtained was 
made payable to G. H. W. Lewis. Now, this cheque 
was cashed prior to ae 29th, and at a date 
when, according to Brady’s story, the two were acting 
in collusion, and sharing between them the proceeds 
of the frauds. Why, if Lewis, as Brady said he did, 
wrote out this particular cheque, should he have made 
it payable to himself, knowing, as he must have 
done, that its worthlessness would soon be discovered ? 

The act scems either that of a madman, or an utterly 
reckless criminal, assuming, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that Lewis really did write the cheque. He 
could so easily have substituted for his own name, that 
of any selected at haphazard from a directory. If, 
however, Brady wrote it, then it is easy to under- 
stand that he might have purposely inserted Lewis's 
name, in order to throw suspicion on him in case of 
inquiries being instituted. 

HER EYES BRIMMED OVER WITH TEARS, 


Furthermore, it should be noted that the cheque 
was made out to G. H. W. Lewis, whereas Lewis's 
initials, placed in their proper order, read G. W. H. 
It is inconceivable, almost, that a man, intending 
to write his own name, should accidentally transpose 
two of his initials after this fashion, and Lewis could 
have had no possible reason for doing so purposely. 

Brady’s trial came off at the Central Criminal Court 
early in March, 1907, when he was found guilty ; 
sentence, however, being deferred until after the trial 
of Millie Marsh, which was fixed to take place a few 
days later. This latter was, as I have previously 
intimated, quite a big event in its way, the court 
being crowded with notable people. 

The prisoner, who was described as Millicent 
Marsh, nursemaid, aged nineteen years, pleaded “not 
guilty” to the crime of wilful and corrupt perjury 
with which she was charged, and this notwithstand- 
ing that she had been arrested on her own confession. 
The unhappy girl cut, I must say, a pathetic figure 
in the dock, her eyes almost perpetually brimming 
over with tears. 

She listened, however, very earnestly while counsel 
unfolded the extraordinary story of love, hatred, and 
revenge, of which she was tho central figure, and 
once or twice she made little gestures of dissent, while 
she punctuated the statements she agreed with by 
little nods of approval. The dramatic moment of the 
trial came when Brady was called; Millie Marsh at 
once becoming intensely nervous, and turning round 
with a white, frightened face, as if spell-bound, to 
look for his appearance. 

BRADY IN THE WITNESS BOX. 

Brady’s evidence, if true, would have made a 
double-dyed perjurer of the prisoner on trial. Ho 
had never, he swore, been her lover (‘O-h-h!” 
ejaculated Millie in shocked tones), nor had he ever 
(this with a light laugh that seemed somehow to 
grate upon the court) promised to marry her (another 
long drawn “Oh!” from the dock), ‘while, as for 
“walking out” with her, as she asserted, he had only 
seen her twice prior to his arrest. In fact, he went 
on, he was busy courting another girl—whose name 
just at that particular time, but only, 


he oe oa 
he frankly explained, because he thought he saw a 
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chance of getting mone; 
yet another worthless 

For the rest, he denied altogether that he had ever 
urged Millie Marsh to swear falsely against Lewis 
in order to screen himself. “I never,” he said, 
“mentioned any name to her, either his, or mine.” 
Lewis, he ewore, was the originator of the frauds, 
and took half the proceeds of them. 

Lewis followed Brady into the witness-box, and 
it was at once observed that there was considerable 
likeness between the two men, although Lewis him- 
self, it will be remembered, had asserted the contrary 
when arrested. Their handwriting, too, betrayed 2 
remarkable similarity. 

He told his story in a seemingly perfectly straight. 
forward manner, but with a marked emphasis and 
emotion, which was, perhaps, only natural under the 
circumstances. He strongly repudiated: the sugges 
tion, put forward by the defence, that Stacey was a 
myth. He was, he said, as real a personage as either 
he or Brady, and was, moreover, a close and intimate 
friend of the latter. 

His cross-examination was severe, although not, J] 
think, unwarrantably so, taking into consideration 
the very peculiar circumstances of the case. Lewis, 
however, appeared to feel it very much, chafing and 
fuming, and eventually giving way to a passionate 
outburst of expostulation and protest. 

“THIS IS MOST UNFAIR!" 

This may, or may not, have been due to a sense of 
injustice done to himself, which, assuming it to 
exist, would have been, of course, intensified by the 
implied suggestions. But, at any rate, that was how 
it appeared to those in court, and it was undoubtedly 
highly dramatic and effective. 

© stopped short in the middle of a reply, and 
gasped, as if for breath. His hand clutched his 
throat for a fraction of a second. Then, as if im- 
pelled by some irresistible impulse, he let loose a 
perfect torrent of burning words, addressing in turn 
the counsel for the defence, the judge, jury, spectators, 
everybody in court. He appealed as a man to men. 
He had suffered a hideous wrong, “at the hands of 
that woman there”—and he pointed with accusing 
finger at the prisoner in the dock, who visibly 
cowered, and shrank back, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“It is not fair,” he went on passionately, either 
purposely ignoring, or possibly not hearing, the kindly 
meant advice of the judge to control himself. “It is 
most unfair. This is Millie Marsh’s trial, not mine. 
All these questions that are being put to me have 
little or nothing to do with her guilt or innocence. 
Arrest me, if you like. I shall be heartily glad. I 
am most anxious to be arrested, su as to be able to 
prove my innocence before the world. But this is 
not fair. 

There was more to the same effect, but eventually 
Lewis allowed himself to be soothed into silence by 
the words of the judge. He swallowed ily a 
large glass of water which was brought him by one 
of the officials, but declined the offer of a seat, and 
presently signed that he was ready once more to 
submit himself to cross-examination. This lasted 
altogether three and a half hours, and everybody was 
glad when it was over. 
< WHY ARE SENTENCES UNEQUAL? 

No witnesses were called for the defence, and the 
jury returned a verdict of “guilty” against Millie 

arsh, with, however, a strong recommendation to 
mercy. The judge deferred sentence, and the girl 
was eventually bound over, on her consenting to go 
into a home. Brady got twelve months’ hard labour. 
It would be difficult to find a more striking example 
of inequality of sentences in this country than the 
punishments meted out in the case of Lewis and Brady. 

Lewis, with a good character, upon a charge of 
obtaining two pounds only on a worthless cheque, was 
sentenced by Sir Ralph Littler to three years’ penal 
servitude; whereas, Brady, a man with a criminal 
record behind him, who admitted having been con- 
cerned in obtaining money on _ several worthless 
cheques, received twelve months’ hard labour. 

I have always thought that this great disparity in 
the sentences of different judges and magistrates for 
the same or similar offences is one of the weakest spots 
in the administration of the criminal law of England ; 
but, whilst human nature remains as imperfect as 
it is, I fear it passes tho wit of man to suggest a 
remedy. 

The trial and conviction of Millie Marsh was the 
end of the case, so far as the public was concerned. 
But I happen to know that for months afterwards 
the Treasury never relaxed its efforts to find the 
mysterious Stacey. People bearing that name all 
over the country found themselves shadowed and 
questioned, much to their bewilderment fre uently, 
and many a tramp enjoyed a free journey to London 
from some distant part of the country, in order that 
eectiend Yard officials might see and cross-question 
im. 

Their efforts proved in vain, however, and I have 
reason to believe that at last they became satisfied, 
"ightly or wrongly, that the Harold Stacey of Lewis's 
story was, as Brady had all along asserted, a myth. 
Assuming the truth of this, then, of course, Lewis 


out of her in exchange for 
ue. 
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must himself have given Brady the cheque-book, and 
in all probability given it to him so that he might 
make use of it in some such way as he did. ‘ 

On this assumption, in other words, rests Lewis's 
guilt or innocence. But it must not be forgotten 
that it is only an assumption. Stacey may have hada 
eoncrete existence, as Lewis solemnly swore. The 
world is wide. There are many thousands of persons 
bearing that name. _ Besides, if he was a real personage, 
and if he played the part in the transaction ascribed 
to him by Lewis, then he had very excellent reasons 
of his own for disappearing, and even keeping per- 
manently out of the way. He may have changed 
his name, or gone abroad, or Stacey may never have 
been his proper name. oo, 

There is one point I feel I ought to mention in 
Lewis's favour. Prior to this unfortunate affair, 
there was, as I have previously intimated, nothing 
whatever against his character; nor has there been 
since. He is, I have reason to know, in honest em- 
ployment at this present moment. He has been with 
the same employers ever since, and they have no 
complaints to make about him; but, on the contrary, 
they speak of him in terms of the highest praise. 

BRADY UTTERLY UNTRUTHFUL. 

That he has not been granted a pardon, and, 
possibly, compensation, is due, of course, to the doubt 
surrounding the case—doubt which there is every 
reason to fear will now never be cleared up. 
Probably, the one and only person who could do 80 
completely is Brady, and he has proved himeelf so 
utterly untruthful that it would be impossible to 
rely on anything he might say. Not that he has not 
made statements, and to spare. But, like those made 
by Millie Marsh, they 1 y contradict each other. 

As for Millie Marsh, and her relations with Brady, 
I am practically sure that there, at all events, she 
spoke the truth. There were certain little details 
in connection with her accounts of his lovemaking, 
and his attitude are a . would wat 
been ractically impossi for her to have invented. 
The fscens applies, too, to the signed statement by her 
which was in at Lewis’s trial, with this 
im t di nce, that the sayings and doings she 
therein attributed to Lewis were the sayings and 
seings of Brady. 

2, 


we used to go to 


a= : the lips of 
an ignorant, unlettered little servant girl, is a precise 
Ss happened ? 


William Whiteley.) 
en ec 
Frest Burowe: “Any luck lately?” 
Second Ditto: “No; worked all night on as safe, 
and when I blowed it open it was a folding bed.” 
eet ee 


Docroz: “Do talk in your sleep?” 
Patient: “No. I talk in other people's I'm a 


clergyman.” 
a 


ABDUL—THE LUCKY. 

Tue unsuccessful attempt made the other day to 
ansassinate the Sultan of Turkey is the thirty-second 
of its kind, an average of one per annum for each 
year he has reigned. 

Probably, this constitutes a record amongst all 
rulers for all time, as regards mere numbers; while, if 
the variety of the methods employed by his different 
would-be murderers be taken into consideration, 
Abdul Hamid certainly comes out an easy first. 

He had not been many months on the throne, for 
instance, when an attempt was made to poison him 


by mixing diamond dust with his food. This led to 
an armour-plated door, that can only be ed by 
means of a special time-lock, being fit to the 


Imperial kitchen. Each se; te dish, too, is locked 
and sealed, and, as a final precaution, the contents 
are tasted in his Majesty’s presence by his chef de 
ewisine, prior to its being partaken of. 

Poison, by the way, is a very ancient weapon of 

Oriental regicides. But those who have aimed at 
Abdul Hamid’s life have not disdained the aid of 
modern science. Once, for example, they tried to 
torpedo his launch on the Bosphorus; while, on 
another occasion, a bomb was thrown at him. This 
latter attempt was made so recently as July, 1905, 
and in public. Twenty-six amongst his guards and 
the members of his suite were killed, but the Sultan 
‘rimself was uninjured. 
A year.or so previously his Majesty noticed that 
1 pile of State documents, which were awaiting his 
iignature, were being held down by a paper weight 
of somewhat peculiar construction. It was carefully 
onamined, and found to be, in effect, a small, but 
bere: ay deadly, infernal machine. Its hollow 
nterior had been filled with a mixture of fulminate 
f mercury and certain other ingredients, the whole 
‘orming a tremendously powerful high explosive, 
warranted to detonate at the slightest jar. 


ft.B 


eis 


[There is no doubt that the slow play and the tremendous 
length of the innings have taken a great deal of the excite- 
ment and tnterest out of county cricket in recent seasons. 
Here are some remedies and criticisms by people who are 
especially qualified to give an opinion on the matter.) 


Rev. SYDNEY RHODES JAMES ~ ' 
Headmaster of Malvern College. He was captain 0 
( Cambridge University Rugby Fifteen from 1876-79 ; 

has played cricket, racquets, fives, golf, football, and 

other games, and was at one time an enthusiastic 
Volunteer). 

I HAVE no views worth recording as to the comparative 

yelp of county cricket against former days. But 

eel that no county which relies wholly on — 

talent can expect to win the sympathy of the public as 


fully as one which 


its own 
players. 
Mr. H. S. FOSTER 
(Consul-General of Persia, and formerly an enthusiastic 


cricketer), 
I think county cricket is less popular, and for the 
following reasons :— 
(1) excessive number of so-called first-class 
counties. 


(2) The shortening of the hours of play by late 
me tea-intervals, and early clnaine: 


her of 7 Mats 
drawn : 
games, — seh aa 


Canon JEPHSON 
The people Vicar of St. John's, Walworth, and former! 
be of Southwark and Governor of the taal 
Polytechnic Institute). 


Oounty cricket would soon revive in London if the 
Oval authorities would ensure some cricket on Saturday 


afternoons. 
It is all a chanos, now, whether there is any “play ” at 
all.on Saturdays, the 
Chez Co ohon 


only soy on 
people can 
off. 
Mr. E. MONTAGUE JONES 
(Headmaster of St. Albans School, the oldest school in 
England. He represented Oxford v. Cambridge in 
the cross-country match, 1888; has played football 
under Rugby rules for Coventry, Clifton, and Middie- 
sex Wanderers; and has been a captain in the Volun- 
teers, acting as Mess President of the Public Schools 
Brigade at Aldershot), 
I think county oricket is 
popularity owing to :— 
(1) The counter attractions of test matches. 
(2) The slow play of so many modern cricketers. 
The prevalence of playing for a draw before all 
chances of winning 
are go 


(4) Ut rd 
) Unnecesza 
dolsyeinplayweonk 


declining somewhat in 


Mr. “PLUM” WARNER 
(The famous cricketer. He was in the Rugby eleven, 
the Oxford eleven, and the Middlesex eleven, and has 
captained the M.C.C. team in Australia and, South 
A and has written many books on the game). 
I do not consider that county cricket is less alar 
than it used to be. On the contrary, I should say 
thatit hada greater 


hold on the public Apo a 
imagination than i f ~ on, 
-ever before. a? 


Rev. AMBROSE J. WILSON, D.D. 
(Rector of Tackley, Oxford, and late headmaster 
Lan College. He és Vice-President of wn 
reetour Ceintigg eee of Victoria, and has 
een a 8c ‘master, ed cricket i 
pea a gpy etary play et in Australia 


I think county cricket suffers in alarity, just 
much as cricket in general and ad sore sf iilees 


COUNTY CRICKET 
m= [ESS YOPULAR? 


Criticisms by Well-known 
Amateurs and Public School Masters. 
manner ¥* YY 


oompetition. Lawn tennis 
a little first, golf 
later, other games in a less degree 
aleo. ladiatorial spirit of pro. 
fessional football has  appro- 
priated the allegiance of some of 
the baser sort. Although foothill 
is not going on most of the cricket 
poe pf the spirit of its allure. 
ment indisposes such for the nobler 
game. 

Yet, as long as the nation 
maintains the true instincts of 


by 


riage ri county cricket will assuredly hoid 
among games in tf Vyatane 
the hearts of true hatin. ° ‘ 
Englishmen. es 


Mr. CYRIL NORWOOD 
(Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School), 
I think county cricket is less popular because it is not 


brief and spectacular like é ! 


football, and because it 
is often unnecessarily 
dull. 
—_———-_}2—____ 
RARA AVIS. 
“TI wap a parrot once,” said the thin man, “who 


cours repeat the first act of Hamlet through without 


“T had a once,” said the fat # 
could not speak a word.” : ile 
oo at is nothing.” 
ait s minute. He could talk in the 
alphabet to perfection.” — 
— t= 
: my son, must always begi 
the bottom to learn pane tt en ee 
: “How about swimming, pa?” 


Apa: “Wasn't there some talk of Maude marrying 
ae | 
- es, bu see, the duke didn’t < 
anything about’ it” ” aah att 
oe fo 
GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


Mr. Semxs: “Why on earth did you give 
yee, on that cotton umbrella? He'll sate bring 
i 


Mrs. Spinks: “The only one in the rack was silk.” 
Mr. Spinks: “You should have given him that.” 
Mrs. Spinks: “And if he wouldn’t return the cotton 
one, why would he return the silk one? Tell me that, 
Mr, Spinks.” 
Mr. Spinks: “The cotton one was his.” 
a fee 
Hz (who is going abroad to seek his fort : 
“Yow'll be true to me, won't you, darling?” iis 
She: “Ye-yes, George, if—if you’re successful!” 
ee eee 
“You seem to manage remarkably well on your 
housekeeping money?” 
Yes. The tradespeople haven't sent in their bills 


yet.” 
—_——s io 
a 4 Prick EITHER WAY, 
“So you’ve made. a lot of money on tho 
Stock Exchange?” said the young man’s uncle. 
Thet ‘chows h 
“That shows how one may, with pro luck and 
promptness, succeed if he will only take Trivanies 
of his opportunities.” 
x But I lost that and several thousand more to-dav.” 
Young man, how often have I told you that sich 
transactions are merely gambling, and that you 270 
bound to-come to grief sooner or later if you dabtle 


in them?” 
Se ee 


Waar are you talking about, man? Why, this 
cigar 18 80 expensive it comes in a celluloid case.” 


_ Hm! Is that the case you are smoking, or the 
cigar?” : 
—_—2jo—___ 
Miss Oxperrt: “Do you think Mr. Snifkins is 


sincere when he writes 
tongue can tell?” 

Miss Peachblow: “I dare say. 
you know.” 


at he loves me more thin 
He’s tongue-tied, 


——q~-{t____. 
« 1 HEAR THOSE GENTLE VOICES. 
Naomi,” he said softly, as he gazed at the moon 
above them, “isn’t the evening utiful? Do Fou 
know, strange fancies throng my mind on a niv/it 
like this. Every zephyr seems to bear gentle voice. 
perhaps from the spirit world. Do you hear such 
voices?” 
Silence for a moment. 
“T think I do, George.” 
* What do they sound like to you?” 
They are very indistinct, but they make. me think 
that papa and brother Henry are calling the dog.” 


September sadly gazes on a summer nearly done, but it brings another ROYAL that's simply packed with life and fun. 
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[Not long ago a bishop 
ctated that business could 
not be conducted success- 


“tfully in these days 
n accordance with 
Christian ethics. We 


have been at pains to 
discover to what degree 
the bishop ts correct, and we are indebted to the secretary 
4 one of the branches of the National Union of Shop 
ssistants for the following article. This gentleman to a 
considerable extent bears out the bishop's claim.] 


I am afraid that I must in general bear out tho 
bishop’s statement that it is scarcely possible in these 
days to conduct any business successfully in accordance 
with Christian ethics. Almost every day, indeed, I 
have brought before my notice cases in which men and 
women are suffering cruel wrongs solely through a 
desire to be honest. Indeed, I should be afraid to say 
how much misery is caused amongst shop assistants by 
the methods practised by their employers. 

Of course, in this general statement I do not mean 
to include all employers of labour. But the tendency 
for many years past, especially in the cases of limited 
liability companies, has been to encourage what I can 
only call “sharp practice.” 

I myself have been a shop assistant, buyer, and 
traveller, and I know the many difficult situations 
which I have had to face, and to explain the almost 
overwhelming temptation to which shop assistants are 
exposed I cannot do better than draw upon my own 
personal experience. 

ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BUYER. 

Not long after I entered a large drapery establish- 
ment I found that the aim oe most of the men 
with whom I worked was to get the right side of 
.the buyer. That is to say, that to curry favour with 
him they would indulge in almost any kind of spying 
upon their colleagues. 

The reason for this, and the cause still obtains, is 
that the buyer can place & great deal of work in an 
assistant’s way in such a manner that he can largely 
increase the amount of his sales. For instance, in 
most old-established places of business the buyer knows 
the Principe! customers by sight, and, when he sees a 
lady who probably got £10 or £20 to spend enter 
we shop, he calls upon the favoured assistant to serve 

r. 


Now, the assistants naturally covet this distinction, 
because once a month or so careful check is taken of 
what they have sold, and those who have fallen short 
are called into the presence of the “guv’nor” and are 
asked for an explanation. 

In answer to excuses, the principal invariably pro- 
duces a document saying that Mr. So-and-so has made 
more money than you. You cannot, of course, explain 
that this is so because all the good customers are 
turned over to him by the buyer. 

Therefore the principal shakes his head and says: 
“Well, we will give you another chance, but if you 
oa do better I am afraid we shall have to make a 

nge.” 
- THE RISK OF LOSING A BERTH. 

Now, few people can afford to lose their employment, 
and so the shop assistant has to sink to the most 
unscrupulous methods in order to meet the require- 
ments of the house. The subterfuges to which they 
lend themselves are sometimes even amazing. 

For instance, I once saw a lady enter a shop and 
try to match a pattern of stuff. The assistant produced 
a roll of material which: was outwardly the exact 
replica of what she wanted, but the lady considered 
that the substance was not so good, and as a matter 
of fact she was right. 

Whilst he drew the customer's attention to another 
matter, he slid the roll down the counter and whispered 
to another assistant to cut off a dress length. This 
was done, and presently, with great parade and 
pelaves, the first assistant announced that he believed 

@ had been able to procure exactly what the lady 
needed. And then, if you please, he produced for her 
edification a portion of the very same stuff she had 
Previously looked at and rejected. And she was 
actually imposed upon. 

This sort of thing is quite common, and is largely 
assisted by the fact that many firms work on 8 
Principle of premiums—that is to say, that an 
assistant gets a percentage on every article he sells. 

This is especially the case at sale times, when a 
smart and Seacrep ules man may expect to make 4s. 
or 6s. a day in addition to his salary. Unfortunately, 
the pace he sets is taken as a criterion of excellence 
upon which the proprietors work, and so other 
assistants are of necessity dragged into following the 
methods of their unscrupulous confréres. 

It has been alleged against sa’es that many of them 


. Shopmen 
«Be Fionest ? 


By a Branch Secretary of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union, 


Secoocoooece, 


are not genuine; but in regard 
to this matter I must say that 
this is scarcely ever the case. 


The controllers of a large 
dra store, for instance, 
look upon most sales as an 


advertisement, and as such they 
are often prepared to spend 
several bundred pounds on them. 
Thus the astute woman may 
pick up many “plums” at a sale. 

But, at the same time, 
d they work off a number of 
a s by very doubtful means. I remember, indeed, 

@ case of a shop that had a supply of shawls that 
probably cost about half-a-sovereign. They were dis- 
posed of at the sale at 4s. 

The reason for this was that they were hopelessly 
soiled because they had been kept folded in a certain 
way, and the edges had become dust-grimed. The glib 
assistants, of course, explained that these stains would 
easily brush off, and the whole of the stock was disposed 
of. This, of course, may be good business, but it is 
hardly commercial morality. 

Then, take again the shifts to which buyers are put 
to keep their positions. They are provided with so 
much money to trade on during the year, and have to 
produce certain results to justify their retention in 
their situations. 
_ Tonce worked under one who used to keep us slaving 
in the warehouse till nearly midnight, night after night, 
when we were supposed to finish at six o’clock. In 
this way—by what can only be called sweating—he 


produced a balance-sheet which was, of course, 
er more satisfactory than the balance-sheets of 
any of the other buyers. 


JUDGED SOLELY BY RESULTS, 

When asked for an explanation one of the buyers 
said that ey Mr. —— had made more money 
than he, but he did not care to follow his methods. 
Upon this the Principal, banging his fist on the desk, 
said that he did not care what the methods were; it 
Mi no oe ic . ‘ - 

e ged solely by results. e upshot of it was 
that t! 2 other buyers had to fall in with the methods 
of the man who so iniquitously set the pace, 
became so intolerable that I had to leave. 

After this I became a traveller, and was shortl 
called to account for not producing better results. 
looked my employer squarely in the face and said that 
I knew that I could do better, but that I didn’t care to 
do 80 because it would involve methods of business that 
were not strictly honest. And I am bound to say that 
on this occasion my employer, though he made no 
comment whatsoever, seemed in his heart to appreciate 
my reasons, 

Of course, all that I have said relates solely to the 
drapery trade; but then I am bound to speak of this 
in particular, because its pursuit is still my business. 

The bulk of the members of our Union, too, are 
assistants in shops that epely articles that at any 
rate are akin to drapgry—that is to say, hats, boots, 
a what the Americans would call “ general dry 
goods. 

EVERY BRANCH OF TRADE AFFECTED. 

And the same evils which exist in this branch of 
trade exist in all others—in butchers’, bakers’, candle- 
stick-makers’ ; and, in particular, grocers misrepresent 
facts steadily. How many of us do not know the 
annoyance of, when one asks for a particular article, 
being told that it has been “ just sold out,” but there 
is a something quite as good ? 

The real article is, of course, kept in the background 
and oy, ig eng tt Fue ency, because the product 
manufactur y rm shows more profit t' 
article first asked for. . — 

In thus representing, however, the shifts to which 
assistents are drawn, it would be most unjust of mo 
to forget the case of the employers. Perhaps half the 
firms which now practise these methods of making 
money desire in their hearts to run their businesses 
honestly. Just as the assistants aro pushed into 
questionable ways by the competition of their fellows, 
80 are shopkeepers thrust into dishonest courses by 
the competition of their fellows. 

I am convinced that such methods by employers 
and employed cannot cease as long as competition 
exists. We of the Union can only strive to minimise 
the evil. It is an evil which must naturally exist just 
80 long as businesses are run for profit and not for use. 

For this idea I shall, of course, be taken to task, 
and I am willing to admit that the halcyon days when 
non-competition will restore commercial honesty will 
a be in my time, nor yet in my children’s children’s 

ime. 

And naturally, then, I am afraid that many bishops 
will have occasion to say that business cannot be 
conducted according to the ethics of Christianity. 

See eee 


and things 


Diner: “How much, landlord?” 
_ “Well, sir, I am in the habit of charging one-and- 
sixpence.” 
Diner: “Oh, that’s a bad habit; here's a shilling.” 
—~- 3s 


Mavve: “Tho ring of sincerity was in his voice 
when he told me of his love.” 
May: “It should have been in his hand. A ring 
in the hand is worth two in the voice.” 
7 


September nirhts grow chilly, dear, so don’t stay out too late, but take 


and patronise the grate 


My Lise 
by a Red Deer 


The Most Fascinating Wild - 
Animal in Britain. 


Ja 


Iaie 


My earliest recollections are of a deep covert in 
the leafy recesses of the Haddon Woods, close under 
the Brendon Hills. . 

Here I was born, and, when I was big enough to 
run, I followed my mother as she grazed through the 
quiet glades among the beech and oak. 

I grew rapidly, and, before I was two months’ old, 
was beginning to pick for myself. The fresh sprouts 
of heather, and the white-flagged cotton grass, which 
grows in the boggy hoilows—these were the foods upon 
which I first tried my small teeth. My mother 
showed me, too, that the young bark of fresh hazel 
shoots is appetising, and that certain of the lichens 
which grow on old tree trunks form delicate tit-bits. 

They were very pleasant, those long, sunny, summer 
days in the quiet valleys, undisturbed by any enemy— 
pleasanter far than the time that was soon to come. 

By August I was a long-legged fellow with a russet- 
brown coat, and with tiny inch-long horns showing 
on my frontal. . 

My relations now began to gather in small herds, 
and I followed in their train and profited by the 
experience of my elders—a small, shrinking creature 
badly bullied by the old stags. 

Then came the terrible day when I first saw men 
and hounds. 

MY FIRST EXPERIENCE OF THE HUNT. 

Early on a hot morning half-a-dozen hounds, accom- 
panied by one mounted man, came questing through 
the tall bracken. They passed close to me, and I 
sprang up, and ran for my life. 

One great hound made a fierce rush, but the hunts- 
man called him back, and, as for me, I did not stop 
til, I was miles away and had put the river between 
myself and my terrible enemies. . 

Later in the day, the deep-tongued baying of hounds 
broke the stillness of the valley, and far below me 
I saw a tall stag galloping desperately. His red- 
brown coat was dark with sweat, and close behind 
him swept the pack. 

At a distance mounted men and women pounded 
along. I saw no more. I was up and away, and 
never ceased running until my trembling legs would 
carry me no further. 

More than once during the following weeks the 
hunt invaded our solitudes, but I soon learnt that 
they meant no harm to hinds or calves, and we 
browsed in peace on the higher heather-clad ground 
on the edge of Exmoor. : 

The days shortened, and cold winds and rain swept 
up from the Bristol Channel. We descended again 
into the thickly-wooded valleys, and I found shelter 
in the yellowing fern and under the thick hollies. 


FIGHTING FOR A WIFE. 


Down here in Devonshire we do not suffer as do 
our cousins of the great open deer foresta of Scotland. 
Yet the winter is bad enough, and, when frost is 
keen and food scarce, we are driven to leap the 
fences into the farmer’s inclosures, and fill our empty 
stomachs with swedes or other roots. It is only in 
very severe weather that hay is put out for our 
special benefit. : 

Although stag hunting ended early in October, yet 
the hounds were constantly seen on our hills and in 
the valleys, and many as hind was driven to her 
death in the flooded brooks or in the cold, green 
waters of the Bristol Channel. 

At last spring came, and my hornlets fell, to be 
replaced within a few weeks by a new pair more than 
twice as long. . 

I was now double on ne . was in the pisrieus 
August, and, to my relief, the large stags no longer 
bullied me. I was allowed to follow on the feeding 
grounds without being molested. : 

All the summer I grew and flourished. In the 
following August hunting began again, and with it a 
very unpleasant experience for me. I was lying close 
one day in thick bracken, when a hunted stag charged 
down upon me, and, driving his antlers into my side, 
forced me from my lair. 

Instantly he dropped in my place, and I, terrified 
to death, end myself running before the pack. Had 
the huntsman not been up and called the hounds off, 
I should certainly have been aaa down. 

I was three years old last May. My antlers have 
grown, and in Octdbdr my belling will call the 
younger stags to battle. I shall fight them fiercely, 
and, if I win the fight, shall also win for mea wife. 


se eaaeamn REET cae Sex claeeeemeemamememeemeey 

Moruer (coming swiftly): “Why, Willie! 
ing your little sister?” 

Witte (doggedly): “Auntie made me.” 

Maiden Aunt: “Why, Willie! I said if you did 
strike her I would never kiss you again.” 

Willie (still doggedly): “Well, I couldn't let no 
chance like that slip.” 


-_ 


Strik- 


the ROYAL at nine o'clock 
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Picked Pars. 


No Eight Hours fer Him. 

A Bedworth farmer has created a hay harvest record by 

working for twenty one hours in a single day. 
Pageant That Paid. 

The Winchester Pageant has resulted in a profit of £2,714, 
and a cheque for £2,000 has been forwarded to the cathedral 
restoration fund. 

Married Through Macaroni. 

An Italian named Murini advertised that he would marry 
che girl who could produce the best home-made macaroni. 
Among thousands of competitors Maria Gortano was the 
winner, and the marriage is to take place in Rome. 

Mysterious Millionairess. 

A woman, giving the name of Mary Brennan, on being 
admitted to Carlow Workhouse, handed into the charge of 
the master a sum of money amounting to £550. She stayed 
only a couple of hours, and then, having obtained the 
money again, departed without any explaration. 


Picture Pars. 


BAFFLES THE BREEZE. 

THe little contrivance shown in the pictare is used 
by ladies to keep their skirts 
in place while cycling. It con- 
sists of a piece of elastic webbing. 
At — “ Gus is a eT 
metal eye (A), and by e 
other end through tobe, a loop is 
formed which incircles the foot. 
To the other end of the mebere 
a steel clip is attached, whic! 
works on same principle asa 
man’s tie clip. This pre the 
skirt firmly, and the fair rider 
need not fear even the most boisterous of breezes. 

SOC 
AS GOOD AS X RAYS. 

WE all know the expression : “ He can see h a 
brick wall further than most people,” but many of us 
would be surprised to learn that it is really possible to 
read a newepecer surowas 8 —— opaque sane 
This apparently impossible feat can be accompli 

nee Tee with the aid of the 
ingenious con- 
trivance shown in 
the picture. Two 
tubes are fixed in a 
stan eng ag 
shown in figure 1. 
Through _ these 
tubes and the 
bottom of the stand 
there is an opening 
as in figure 2, and 
mirrors are fixed 
at the points shown 
at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. The 
printed matter on 
the ne 


fic 2 


therefore reflected back from one to the other until 
becomes visible to anyone looking through the tube. B 
stands for the opaque substance which actually divides 
the spectator from the newspaper. 


is 
it 


@ 


Little Bad’un. 

A red-backed shrike which had killed many young 
pheasants has been shot at Little Baddow. 

Illi Rewarded Enterprise. 

An Ifracombe lodging-house keeper, who employed touts 
to distribute cards io visitors arriving by seaaniaty was 
prosecuted by the local council and fined five shillings. 

Leisurely Love. 

A bachelor and spinster in the Bedworth district. of 
Warwickshire have been en; for more than forty years, 
and even now there is no indication that the marriage will 
take place at an early date. 

Justifiable Homicide. 

A Swiss named Althaus, who was disturbed by a comrade’s 
snores, rose from bed and shot him dead, and then went 
quietly to sleep. A Berne jury took a lenient view of the 
case, and Althaus was only sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. 


_ ; 


SNARLING IRON. 


ph 
age 


ed and used on this page. 
ag ee Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Helmeted Hero. 

Just as an eight-year-old boy, who had fallen from Hull 
Pier, was being carried away by the current, a constable 
named Pallister plunged in without even removing his 
helmet and rescued him. 


Dragged by Dogs. 

Two French Army dogs have drawn light ambulances, the 
invention of a lieutenant, with a load of 160lb. each for 
some 375 miles without a breakdown, showing how they 
can be used in war time. 

Oysters as Wild Animale. 

Before a Royal Commission on. the ling industry, 
which has been opie at Brisbane, a witness stated, that 
eight years he laid 100,000 shells in the neighbour. 
hood of Friday Islund. The Japanese stole the shells. 
The —, was ee before the rn court judge, 
who held that, as pearling oysters were wild animals, there 
was no penalty for stealing ak, 


be given to the sender of each original itlustrated 
Address your envelope to The 


LATCH FOR FIELD GATES. 


THE successful manver in which metal workers are| ~ ANYONE putting up a new gate into a field, and 
able to fet rid of dents in silver mugs and other articles | looking about for a cheap and effective form of latch, 


must often have puzzled those who 
the fact. The process is ° 
accomplished with the aid of 
an implement known as a 
snarling iron. This consists 
of a piece of iron in the 
shape of the letter L, upon 
which is fixed half of a steel 
ball. The iron is fastened 
in a vice, and the mug 
pushed on over it, in sucha 
manner that the dent is in 
close proximity to the half of 
the steel bali. The workman 


END OF SNARLING IRON 


have benefited by | could scarcely do better than to make use of the one 


shown in accom. 
panying picture. It con- 
sists of a piece of wood 
A, swung on a thin bar 
of iron B, which in turn 
is hinged to the top rail 
of the gate. When the 
latter is shut the inclin- 
ation of the iron keeps 
the latch in the holder, 
-which is reversed, as J.”n. 
shown in the illustration. ree eee : 

To open the gate, it is only necessary to pull the piece 


then hammers the iron at A, causing it to vibrate at B.| of wood towards the right. 


This taps repeatedly on the dent, and soon causes the 
nang to resume its original shape. By this means the 
smallest or the largest dents may be removed. 


SOC 


A HUMANE TRAP. 


Even amongst the most enthusiastic bird-lovers few 
will deny that it is necessary to keep a check upon the 


number of sparrows. The picture shows a simple sparrow 


trap, which bas the double merit 
of being effective and of causing 
no pain toite victims. It consists 
of a flat, round basket, the top of 
which dips down towards the 
centre, where an opening is left in 


the sem age enough to admit |, 
ir. 


asmall b The ends of the rays | 
project a little beyond the last row 
of plaiting. A few grains of corn 


>_——_O0Cc 


SOUND CAN’T PENETRATE IT. 
ALMosT everyone, especially those who live in flats, 
knows how di ble it is to have floors and wills 
Ingged so feebly that almost every word uttered or 
‘ootfall made is audible in the rooms above or below. 
Here is a method of “ deafening ” which is proving very 
effective. It consists of a layer of slag wool, marked 
S in the illustration, placed between the floor F of the 
top room, and the ceiling P of the under one. Slag-wool 


Mia 


= 


is noted for its fire and damp resisting properties. It is 


or some breadcrumbs are scattered over the bottom of the | a “ mineral ” wool made from “slag,” one of the waste 


trap, and it is then placed in the required position. The| products of iron smelting, 


and is blown into the 


sparrows alight on the basket, and, seeing the bait, hop | consistency of wool when in a molten state by steam 


down to eecure it. Once inside they are unable to 


t| blasts. Being 
out, the chief reason being that a bird cannot rise quite | which acts in 
vertically in the air, and in addition there is not room for | For 


Po it contains a |}: amount of air, 
his case as a non-conductor of sound. 
the same reason slag-wool is an excellent non- 


a bird to emerge from the opening with outepread wings. | conductor of heat and cold. 


Pars about Cricketers. 


D. Hunter (Yorkshire). 

For a man who will be fifty in less than two years’ time. 

David Hunter, the Yorkshire wicket-keeper, may justly be 

as a wonderful cricketer. 

is retirement from the game has been hinted at for 

several years past, but still he goes on playing in the most 

consistent manner, and half the young and ambitious wicket- 

keepers in the broad-acred shire must be despairing of ever 

etting a chance in the county team before they themselves 
five reached the veteran stage. 

Like several other famous “ keepers,” Hunter has always 
been a trifle smarter at catching than at stumping, and this 
is undoubtedly why more representative honours have gone 
to Gregor McGregor and ley, each of whom is equally 
adept at both branches, than to him. 

The Yorkehireman, who is quite a character in his way 
and a bit of a wag to boot, has one distinction in that he is 
generally allowed to play the straightcst bat of any first- 
class cricketer. 


S. Santall (Warwickshire). 

S1pNay Santa has been connected with Warwickshire 
cricket for over sixteen years now, and during that time he 
has taken well over nine hundred wickets in county games. 

This is easily a record so faras Warwickshire is concerned 
and, having regard to the “ support at the other end” that 
Santall has frequently had to be content with, it must be 
looked upon as @ splendid achievement. For the Midland 
ahire’s bowling, apart from the Pallett-Santall er& and, 
latterly, the Hargreave-Santall one, has never been very 
strong—a fact which adds considerably to the merit of 

_ Santall’s work. 

Bowling right hand, medium pace, Santall is by no 

means an easy man to play on any wicket, while on a rain- 


September sees the peare and apples ripes 


&% & 


damaged pitch his good length and quick break back make 
him particularly difficult. ° 
Santall, whose recent benefit only realised a paltry £300 
odd owing to bad weather, is the author of two of the most 
a of cricket sfatistics to be found on the 
stalls. 


T. Langdon (Gloucestershire). 

Tuomas Laxopon has had a hard and severe struggle 
in his attempts to win fame if not fortune on the cricket 
field; and, although he has not quite “arrived,” yet his 
performances so far this season suggest that he is at last 
on the high road to do so. 

Some years he gave up teaching in order to devote 
himself to cricket as a serious profession, but for a long 
time he met with only the most qualified success in first- 
class matches, and it says much for his own pluck and 
determination, and Mr. Jessop’s perspicuity that he has 
persevered, and been persevered with to such an extent. 

Last season he scored over twelve hundred runs and had 
an average of nearly thirty, and although he is yet by no 
means a “ finished” batsman there is no reason, seeing that 
he is bf twéhty-eight, why he should nct in time be 
numbe copy the leading professionals of the day. 

Soundness and good style are the chief characteristics of 
his play, and although he has no claims to be considered a 
bowler, he is a capital fieldsman. 

C. C. Page (Middlesex). 

From a spectatorial point of view there are few more 
attractive batsmen playing in county cricket at the present 
moment than Charles rc Page. 

Splendidly made, and especially blessed in the matter of 
shoulders, the force that the old Malvern and Cambridge 
man gets into his shots is delightful—except to the 


YAL—seo get it now, 
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A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 

unfortunate fielders against him. There is no unnecessary 
flourish—in fact, Page is one of the “quietest ” big hitters 
imaginable—and you hardly realise, the first time you seo 
him, what a powerful bat he is until you have seen somo 
obliging on-looker return the ball from the boundary three 
or four times in one over. 

In the field, too, he is brilliant; indeed, he is worth his 
place in almost any side for the number of runs he saves 
and for his remarkable ability to “ freeze on to”’ practically 
anything which energy and anticipation can make reach:ble. 

Apart from cricket, Mr. Page is a first-class footballer— 
an Old Blue and a Corinthian. 


G. J. Thompson (Northamptonshire). 

Ir George ‘I hompson were attached to a stronger county 
than Northamptonshire his fame would undoubtedly be 
proportionately greator than it is, and his chances of 
representative honours better than they apparently are. 

‘or Thompeon is a really fine all-round cricketer. Asa 
bowler he is perbaps only second to Schofield Haigh on A 
damaged pitch; his batting, though perhaps inclined to 
the ultra-cautious, is eminently sound and useful; and in 
the field he is rarely found wanting. But he is sadly 
handicapped hac of proper support, and no man can 
really give of his best when he is for ever “ carrying his 
side on his back,” as it were. 

Thompson was famous long before his county became 
first-class, and when they did gain promotion it was freely 
and with a certain amount of truth said that “Thompson 
had been promoted,” the county being regarded as of & 
secondary consideration by the cognoscenti. 

A few years ago Thompson almost started to qualify for 
Kent, but when Northamptonshire “rose” ho decided to 
remain with them. 


-on the bough, but they’re not as sweet and tasty as the - 
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and Oxford Street was 
the shops were lighted, 


Ir was just beginning to rain, 
filled with people hurrying home; 
and the ’buses were full. 


Mr. F as usual, was eagerly canning the 
seauarsiby at the hour when tho stream of toilers who 
followed monotonous occupations would be passing the 
meer! Fee es mar he 
le that often near Oxfor 
clerk, and a small anemic, 
girl of twenty. 
ing to business in the 


usual spots at the 
directed to one 


Circus—a pale, seedy yo 
but rather pretty ine bared 
Foss remembered the girl first go’ 
City—a nervous, shabby, shrin daughter of the 
humbler omen) and it Me ee him to note how, 
month by month, she smartened in appearance. : 
He had seen’ the couple in the early days of their 
intimacy ; first, stiff and formal, then chatty, then lover- 
like and linking arms. But this evening pale-faced 
clerk was not there; his place was taken by an over- 
dressed, glossy, perfumed, silk-hatted dandy in & frock 
coat. The man wore a gaudy tie, in which glittered a 
diamond pin; his fingera gliste' with rings, and his 
gold-headed cane was carried with a swagger intended to 


im i 
She, poor thing, wag transformed. The ‘pale face 
glowed, the eyes danced with admiration and delight; 
and she drank in the swaggerer’s words with a rapture 
that was obvious to ever parr: 
““ What has become of her little clerk?” thought Foss as 
the couple d him. And, lo! the little clerk was 
following behind, paler than ever, grim, surly, and jealous. 
The rain had stopped, so Foss w round and 
watched this comedy with almost fatherly inquisitiveness. 
It was obvious that the girl did not know that she was 
followed by her lover, and the young man hung back when 
the couple stopped outside Frascati’s. Here the dandy 
paused, and, with a wave of the hand, seemed to be 
inviting the lady to enter. She shrank back, nervous, 


blushing, and logetic. He persuaded. She relented, 
ee recovered herself and insisted upon continuing her 
walk, 

The rain began again. The little clerk crossed the road 


and went sulkily on his way; and Foss, feeling that there 
was nothing porn of the attention of a crime specialist 
in this episode, hailed a ‘bus and hied him home. 

But all next day he found himself speculating on the 
chances of the little clerk, until he grew quite curious, 
and strolled down Oxford Street in the evening, at the 
same hour, to watch the second act of the comedy 

Yes; the little typist met her new admirer. Foss came 
upon them looking in a draper's window. There was no 
little clerk following to-night, and outside Frascati's he 
was the only observer of t by- lay. 

The man obviously desired t! irl to go into the 
restaurant where the orchestra wan aying in the Winter 
Garden, and customers were sea at little tables 
under the palms, taking their coffee, liqueur, beer, and tea. 
She hesitated and expostulated. He entreated, implored, 
insisted ; and she entered, doubtless for the first time, a 
dazzling hall of gaiety and light hitherto outside her 


too, and took up a position at a table 
where he could observe them. The man ordered tea for 
his companion, a liqueur for himself, and leaned on the 
table with his face close to hers, i hie fine eyes with 
full effect, dazzling, bewildering, delighting his victim. 

‘A scoundrel on the face of him,” thought Foss. “In 
the street he looks a bounder; in hero the light betrays 
him for a flash, dissipated rascal. Poor little girl!” 

The man’s conversation was animated, his gestures 
almost foreign. The girl tried to eat; but could only 
listen. Her. elbows rested on the table, too, her chin was 
in her hands. Thus they sat talking. The man’s words 
caused the light to leap in her eyes, and her face ex- 
Pressed a serene happiness that transfigured and made it 
beautiful. She listened like a child to stories of delight, 
and once buried her face in her hands with a happy laugh. 
, The handsome wooer took from his waistcoat pocket a 
ring, which he fingered meditatively. Then he held it out 
tow her; and she, with one nervous glance round, 
thrust her hand across the marble-topped' table. 

He slipped the ring on the third finger with 
slow, lingering tenderness; and the girl surveyed 
her prize and fondled it. A world of gratified 
pi shone in her eyes. The man forgot his drink and 

ked; the girl went on with her meal looking more 
composed. 


\ 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 


and gay, 
process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies, Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


IV.—THE HOLE IN THE 


PO CC See a oe re ees, 


EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


“A diamond ring 
—an imitation one, 
I'll swear,” thought 
Foss, when later he 
rose and passed out 
after them. 

The girl took a 
"bus home, and the 
man lounged back to 
Frascati'’s, where, at 
the door, he met a 
loudly-dressed, 
middle-aged woman, 
with whom he 
lauvhed and talked 
under the entrance 
lamp. He jerked his 


Splendid Coward,” etc. 


Mr. Paul 


for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of Lee wees bee 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows direction taken by 
interesting passers-by whose personalities his former com- 
excite him, spying out their business, grave panion, and both 


honest and dishonest, and in the were very merry as 


they went together 
into the building. 
7 @ @ @ 


Foss was ceter- 
mined to sce the 
business through 
. He was in 

xford Street next 
COAT. evening. Sure 
; enough the faithful 
swain, more gorgeous than ever, met his victim. 
They entered Frascati’s—without hesitation now—and had 
tea together. The man produced bundles of books 
and papers which he passed over to tho girl—house agents’ 

talogues and other perfectly legitimate documents. 
I may be mistaken,” thought Foss, whose faith in his 
own judgment had been rather badly shaken lately. “If 
those two are going to be married—well, I’m sorry for 


them.” 
On the fourth evening the patient little man again took 
f the lovers. The wooer Wan ooking 


his tea within sight o: 
terribly worried; the girl was interested and anxious. 
The lover took a document from his pocket that looked 
like a deed, and spread it out before her, then the girl 
showed him, to his evident relief, a small official-looking 

per. Then they left together, and, instead of going 

ome, Foss tracked them to a post-oftice. He passed in 

after them through the swing doors, snd the careful little 
man bought a penny stamp. The others had gone to the 
savings bank compartment; and while Foss pocketed his 
stamp and wrote an imaginary telegram, he saw that they 
were drawing out money—a large sum in gold. 

“ Poor girl, her savings. The old, old story, I'll 
swear,” thought the little man burning with indignation 
and geting to go over and denounce ie supposed black- 

r 


The man took the money, of course. The girl seemed 
happy to give it to him, and he was more than ever 
affectionate. Ho held her hand and clasped her arm 
tenderly, and at parting they kissed. The villain raised 
his hat with a flourish and waved his hand to her as 
she hurried to a ’bus. 

“Tl not let you out of my sight, you beauty!” thought 
Foss as he settled down to dog the man’s footsteps, 

The rascal’s back view was a study. He swung his hips 
and squared his shoulders, and twirled his cane, and 
walked with the light, springy step of a man well satisfied 
with himself ; like a speculator who has brought off a big 
coup and means to enjoy himself on the strength of it. 

Foss quite expected to follow his quarry to the Empire 
or the Alhambra; but the lover took him through a maze 
of side streets down to tho Strand, where he appeared to 
enter a sale room, a shop with the front removed, whore 
‘‘ real oil paintings, done by hand,” were sold by auction. 
Foss hung back, and for a quarter of an hour waited for 


his man to emerge. 

“I may be mistaken, after all. Perhaps the fellow is 
going to buy pictures for the new home, and here 
am I on a falso trail again,” thought Foss. Ever eager 
and impatient, he joined the throng of customers. Ju ge 
of his astonishment when he pushed ‘n at the back of the 
crowd to see his hawk-eyed adventurer just mounting the 
rostrum, and putting his hat on a peg near at hand 
preparatory to beginning business. He was soon busy ex- 
tolling the beauties of a shocking pot-boiler landscape, 
and Foss retired discomfited, after taking note of the 
number of the shop, and the name Maris over the door. 
Ile made for home with hie self-conceit, for the moment, 
squelched. . , 

But suspicion dies hard in the mind of a man with a 
detective instinct, He was in Oxford Street again next 
night, quite convinced that the lover would never appear 

ain. 

The girl slowed in her walk when near Tottenham Cour 
Road, and looked about. She idled and scanned the 
passing faces as far as Frascati’s, then retraced her steps. 
And so, backwards and forwards, for a full hour. The 
lover came not, 

She timidly ventured into the hall of dazzling light and 
ae and looked round the tables. He was not there 
either. 

Foss was on the point of going up to her, but restrained 
himself; and, after waiting another half an hour, the 
astonished girl took a "bus for home. Foss, still curious, 
went to the Strand, and looked in at the mock auction 


shop. 

‘There was the backslider, busy as a bee, running up 
the prices and enonksk down masterpieces to bidders who 
paid no money, and did not intend to take the pictures 
away. Now and then a simpleton would be caught, and 
the two assistants of the place simply leaped at him for 
his money, for fear he should regret his rashness and slip 
out of the door. 

* e e e e 

Once again Foss watched for the little girl in Holborn. 

The same business wag repeated. She waited and waited 
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for the lover who did not materialise, and her manner 
showed distress. Her lips worked, her fingers twitched, 
and she repeatedly passed her hand across her hot brow. 
It was pitiful to watch her agitation, and people stared at 
her inquisitively. . _ 

At last, after waiting for two houre within range of 
the arc lamp of Frascati’s restaurant, she rested wearily 
appenst oe of H Sogo and aarsnnes shop, and 
sobbed quictly, unnoticed by anyone—except loss. 

He felt quite sure of his ground now, and tapped her 
gently on the shoulder. She started with a glad cry which 
ended in a sob of disappointment. : 

“TI know whom you are waiting for, my good girl; he 
has disappointed you.” 

““Ah, he has sent you. Something has delayed him. 
He is not ill?” . 

“ He is no friend of mine, and I wonder he is a friend 
of yours.” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“He gave you an engagement ring at Frascati’s; I 
saw him do it. You drew out money at the post-office and 
gave it to him, and you have not seen him since!” 

‘* Yes, yes,” sobbed the girl. “I know what you are 
going to say: you're a detective and I’ve been swindled. 
Oh, dear!” 

“Come, come, don’t sob like that, Walk with me a 
little way and tell me all about it.” . : 

The story wag very simple. A chance acquaintance in 
the strest; proffers of friendship, love, and marriage. 
Then an acute business crisis in tho affairs of the man, 
who had represented himself as an auctioneer in the West- 
end. Foss could have pieced it together without her aid; 
but he was, fortunately, in a position to carry it one s 
further—to tell her where the faithless one was to be found. 
They went together to the s: in the Strand, and on the 
way Foss gave the girl some fatherly advice. 

e found her sharp and bitter. The veil was lifted, 
and the illusion shattered—she was ripe for mischief. 

But when the police came later to arrest Mr. Samuel 
Maris, and he was confronted by Foss and the girl, the 
auctioneer’s amazement was almost comic. He denied 
any knowledge of the lady, and carried it off so well that 
Foss was filled with admiration. 

The gentleman, it turned out, was a married man, and 
proved to the satisfaction of the police that he was also 
very Lape He called upon his assistants to bear him 
out that he had not been absent from his shop for a single 
day during the ap three weeks, his hours being from two 
till ten p.m. The alibi was unassailable, and the sincerity 
of his assistants and those who could prove his case so 
obvious, that the police refused to prosecute. 

They tried to ify the girl by saying it was a case 
of mistaken identity, and her faith in the evidence of her 
own oyes was shattered. The face was that of her lover; 
but the manner, stony, slow, and absolutely unemotional, 
was so different. 

Foss was certain, and warned the girl that the man was 
cunning. But she refused to charge Mr. Maris. There 
they left the matter. The girl’s loss was twenty pounds, 
her little all; but she shrank from publicity. 

It so happened that there had n three complaints 
that week of well-to-do women victimised in the samo 
fashion by a scoundrel answering to the description of 
Mr. Maris, and Foss took the trouble to follow each case 
up and interview the ladies. 

The victims accompanied him secretly to the auction 
room, and when shown the man in the rostrum, two out 
of three identified him; but the third thought the real 
swindler was not so full in the face, though identical in 
every other respect, even to the collar, the tie, the breast- 
pin, and the large satin-faced lapel of the frock coat. 

Tho fact that the auctioneer was wealthy did not 
influence Mr. Foss much, seeing that the four women 
between them had been robbed of nearly a hundred and 


fifty pounds. None of the victims would take action, 
and the polico were reluctant as well as powerless. For 
the time being the matter dropped. 


Foss, however, jotted down Mr. Maris in his notebook 
as a person to be kept under observation; but he almost 
forgot him until one day he came across him outside the 
Adelphi Theatre, when the playhouse was emptying its 
matinée audience into the already full-flood traffic of the 
Strand, and saw him meet, evidently b appointment, a 
well-dressed woman. The two went to Gattis restaurant 
and took their seats at one of the marble-topped tables, 
choosing the long, velvet cushioned seats with the high 

acks. 

Foss decided upon a bold move. He sat beside them, 
and ordered a lager and acigar, keeping as near Mr. Maris 
as ho could. ‘The lady was on the other side of the 
suspect; but the clatter and talk and general bustle of the 
restaurant prevented him hearing a word of their con- 
versation, although he felt sure that she paid him some 


money. 

TET could only mark him in some way,” thought Foss, 
“‘T'd prove that this is Mr. Maris and no amazing double. 
I'd like to brand him, the scoundrel.” 

The idea was no sooner born than a daring plan 
suggested itself. 

‘“ Brand him !—yes—mark him in some secret way and 
find out if this was really the man who sat in the rostrum, 
or his double?” 

The man’s coat-tails were spread out on the velvet seat; 
indeed, Foss was almost sitting on the left hand coat-tail ; 
and in his fingers was a cigar. He !owered it gently and 
slipped the live end of the Havanna under the coat-tail, to 
burn the lining. The trick was done, and so well that the 
singeing would have been remarked but for the stronger 
odours of food and tobacco smoke. 

Foss’s intention now was to hurry to Mr. Maris’s place 
of business and see if the auctioneer was in the rostrum. 
There was almost time, while the couple were at tea, to 
go there and back before they could get away. 

Mr. Maris was not in the rostrum, and Foss elicited the 
information that he was at home, ill in bed, but might 
arrive at any moment. 

“ Rats,” murmured Foss inwardly, and returned to 
Gatti’s. 

The couple were gone. — 

Back again went tho tireless little man to the Strand 


September sees the cricketers lay up their bate in oil, they Know that there can be no match for the September ROYAL, 
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to watch outside the auction room; and, sure enough, Mr. 
Maris arrived now in spite of his illness, The busy 


“Ah, ver 


well. Come along.” 
Imagine 


‘osa’s mortification and amazement when he 


thorevehfare was thronged with possible customers. The | heard that Joe Maris of Johannesburg, alias Max Deraiey, 


shom bidders closed rovnd the rostrum, and the genuine 
publie began to gather in considerable numbers. The 
crowd was behind as well as in front of the rostrum, and 
Foss lost himself amongst them. He appeared to be watch- 
ing the sale with interest, and pressed forward right up 
to the raised scat. He edged quite close to Mr. Maris, but 
in the background, and, while the excitement of bidding 
was in progress, ran his fingers cunningly round the edge 
of the auctioncer’s coat-tails, sceking for the burnt hole in 
the lining. aks coe . “ 

He found it, and nearly choked with joy. His excite- 
ment was too great to allow him to do any quiet reasoning. 

Ho slid out of the crowd, jumped into a , and 
hurried off to Scotland Yard to find Daly, or any 
cther detective, who would arrest the rascal. Daly was 
just entering the Yard as the cab drove up, and greeted 
the little man with his usual laugh. 

“Well, what now, old lurcher? 
anarchists, eh?” : 

The detectives called him a lurcher because, as they said 
at the Yard, he was only a mongrel, but with a good: nose 
for a trail. ee ate 

“Tve got him! I’ve got him! I can prove it,” cried Foss. 

‘‘Got*whom? Prove what?” ; 

“The blackguard Maris. Come with me at once. Bring 
the warrant—the ono you drew last time.” 

The two men set out for the auctioneer’s shop and 
dismissed their cab a few doors down the street. Foss 
elbowed himself through the crowd, followed by Daly, and 
they tapped the salesman on the arm during a lull in the 
business. — x 

“We want you. This is Inspector Daly. . 

Maris stepped down at once and greeted them with a 
frown. 

“Into the back room,” said Daly curtly, and they all 
retired together. 

Foss had explained all about the burnt hole to Daly, 
and the inspector’s first demand was that he might examine 
Mr. Maris’ coat-tails—a request so grotesque that even the 
angry man felt inclined to laugh. . 

“There you are; there’s the burn. You rascal! You 
wero in Gatti’s this afternoon with another of your 
victims, and I was sitting beside you. I set my seal on 
you,” cried Foss. ‘‘ This whole place is a swindle, and 
you are going to penal servitude. You'll take no more 
money from unsuspecting women.” . 

‘* Here, steady, steady,” cried wee “Tf you are going 
to charge the gentleman, you must let him explain.” 

“ Yes; was in Gatti’s this afternoon with my 
wife,” replied Mr. Maris very calmly. “She had 
been to a matinée, I was seedy this morning 
and not able to go with her. I’ve only just 
come on duty after seeing her off at Charing Cross. 
She cashed a cheque for me and gave me the change. 
What is there wrong in that?” 

Daly looked at Foss, and Foss dropped his lower jaw. 

“‘T seem to have a double, who is a swindler,” continued 
Mr. Maris; “but I don’t see why you should come here 
and interfere with my business in this fashion; it is dis- 
graceful. What are you—blackmailers?” : 

“JT know you, you r I know you by your pin, 
and your tie, and your coat, and your hat. I saw you at 
Frascati’s and I saw you at Gatti’s. You're the same man. 
You're a swindler.” 

“JT have never been to Frascati’s in my life.” Then 
seeing the crowd that had gathered in the auction-room, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Goodness, gracious, look at the people; 
I'm losing customers.” 

The word “ arrest” had gone round the crowd when the 
two strange men pushed their way in, and newcomers 
were pressing forward like playgoers at the pit door. 

Ms. Maris scrambled up into the rostrum, and began 
selling pictures as hard as he could, knocking them down 
et magnificent sacrifices. Such a grand opportunity was 
not to be lost; the crowd was a record one, and his one 
idea was money. 

‘You're an ass,” whispered Daly. ‘ And if you'd given 
me time to think out all you told me in the cab, I shouldn't 
have come. I’m off.” 

He struggled through the crowd, leaving Foss jammed 
against a wall, staring and glaring at the supposed criminal. 

Daly had got through, almost to the door, and the detec- 
tive’s keen eyes scanned every face in the crowd, from 
sheer force of habit—somo of the mock bidders were first 
offenders and wastrels, and he liked to keep an eye on 
them. At the very back, almost in the street itself, one 
man particularly attracted his attention. 

The fellow’s hat was drawn tight down over his eyes, but 
not down far bem to hide the queer, quizzical, amused 
look twinkling in them ; he wore a glittering sham diamond 
breast-pin, also a vory large tie, and the satin-faced 
lapel of the coat, with the big button-hole was like the 
auctioneer’s. 

Daly dipped his head and looked at the face under the 
hat. It might have been the auctioneer himself; a little 
shimmer, perhaps, but just as pale; the same dark eyes, the 
same full lips, and garments identical, 

Daly gave a little gasp and slipped out into the street. 
Then he closed up behind the watcher, who wae nearly on 
the pavement and clearly endeavouring to avoid rather 
than attract the auctioneer’s eye. 

‘* Excuse me, sir.” 

A gulp and a gasp was the only answer, 

“Yes, I want you. I’m a detective.” 

**T don't know what you mean. Let me go.” 

“Not yet. Explain who you are. There's a friend of 
mine in here who would like to see yon, and I’m sure your 
brother at the desk won't be able to deny his relationship 
wher I bring you face to face.” 

“Confound you. How did you know? 
nothing.” 

‘‘Come in, sir. Tet’s talk to the auctioneer.” 

“No, w. for God’s sake, don’t. He thinks I’m in 
Jchanresburg, Do what you like with me, but take me 
awry now. IT don't want to face him, don’t you under- 
stand? Yes, I'm his brother. T’ll come if the game’s up, 
but I don’t want to face him.” 
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Denis Grant, Harold Weston, etc., etc., was charg 
at Bow Street, next morning, with victimising women, 
and paraded as the prize of Inspector Daly. 


A number of charges were preferred against the 
prisoner, and his victims came forward one by 
one to prove that he had been working the 


confidence trick in London for mouths. His arrest 
was a merciful accident, and poor Foss got not 
a ha’porth of credit. Tho little typist would not come 
forward and testify to her own gullibility; but there were 
lenty of other victims willing to give evidence, and Mr. 
aris was put away for seven years. 
Next week; ‘‘The Lady in the Ermine.” 
a 
“Burt, landlord, this steak is dreadfully tough.” 
“Waiter, bring a sharper knife for m’sieur.” 


——— 

“Wuers did you get the idea for this story?” 
asked the editor of the contributor. 

“Out of my head, sir.” 

“If you have any more ideas like that in your head, 
I advise you to have it amputated.” 


—— 
BREAKING IT GENTLY. 

Ir was evident that something of more moment 
than usual was weighing on the small boy’s mind. 
Three times he passed the door of the house and 
ai through the window before he dared to enter. 

en he made his appearance with an air that dozens 
of broken windows or bushels of stolen apples could 
not have given him. 

“Mrs. Murphy, little Mickey’s new tin whistle’s 
all broke.” 

“And how did that happen, dear?” 

“Well, Mickey was playing on it when the steam- 
roller wint over it.” 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


Madame CLARA BUTT 
(The World-famous Contralto, who has just returned 
from her successful Australian Tour). 

Awy scheme for taking the little ones out of 
London and giving them a little fresh air is to be 
highly commended. Of the benefits to be derived 
from fresh air, none can feel more convinced than I 
do, especially after being uble to observe the effects 


in my own children from 
lin 2. aM af R Ms, fu 


their healthy out-door life 
in Australia during my late 
tour. 


Miss FANNY DAVIES 
(The popular Pianist). 

I think Tas Fresa Arr Funp an admirable 
idea; its benefits to the youngsters must be 
enormous. A better object for charity it would be 
hard to think of, since fresh air is a better tonic 
even than music, via. j (ene 
say it who shouldn't! Good —Ansu 5 Jacizp 
luck to P.W’s efforts! ? 


Madame ADA CROSSLEY 
(One of Australia’s most gifted singers). 

Asa“ Child of the Bush” myself, who throve 
from earliest infancy upon fresh air, I cannot too 
warmly praise THE FrEesH Arr Funp, which takes 
London “kiddies” into the country and shows 
them the life of the fields and hedgerows. Whata 
happy memory ‘ah: an 
expedition must to them ; TU. td, 
during the remainder of the Hin hy rea 
year! ‘ — 

Miss MARIE HALL 
(The wonderful Violinist, whom critics and public 
unite in pratsing). 

Everyone must agree, I am sure, that Taz FresH 
AIB ele is a very seer charity. Having 
experienced acute poverty myeelf, I can bear wi 
to how it brightens the lot of , slates 
the poor, for often it has been 
well-nigh theonly blessing upon 
which I could absolutely count. 


——_—— 


Mise EDNA THORNTON 
(The English vocalist, who made such a hit during 
the past Covent Garden season). 

I think your Frrsh Arr Funp is just the sort 
of charity that is needed to-day when we are always 
hearing so much about the degeneration of English 
physique. You are taking practical steps towards 


solving a problem which : 


Chore tate 


threatens to become more 
acute with each year’s growth 
of our urban population. 


Big Empires 
of the Fulure. 
I 


Lively Times Ahead 
ry J™m 
~ 


for the Powers, 

Ir is somewhat astonishing to think that less than 
two hundred years ago not ono of the big Einpizes 
cf to-day existed, with the solitary excepticn cf 
China. 

Japan was never mentioned, the United States did 
not exist as a separate Power, Russia was not con 
sidered of much account, and even the British Empir. 
had not really started out on its career, for it did 
not include India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
nor a rood of Africa. As for the German Empire of 
to-day, it is not yet thirty-eight years old. 

As the big Empires of today have sprung up 
within two hundred years, it is quite possible that 
another couple of centuries, or even a much Iss 
space of time, may see equally amazing changes in 
the political map of the world. 

Germany is constantly being accused of a wish to 
go to war for the sake of new territory. To do tho 
Kaiser and his subjects bare justice, it must bo 
admitted that they do not want war for glory. 

But the population of the German Empire is already 
too big for the country. In a generation or so thcro 
will not be room enough for the people in tho 
Fatherland. 


WHAT THE KAISER REALLY WANTS. 
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This is why the Kaiser wishes to found a new over. 
seas Empire. He would not object to a portion of 
the British Empire, provided he could get it. 

But his pet idea is to establish a big, new German 
Empire in South and Central America, starting with 
Venezuela, and taking in Chili and Peru, and spread- 
ing out to the limitless pampas of the Argentine. 
The republics themselves aro not strong encugh t» 
effectively resist a powerful invasion. 

All that prevents the Kaiser’s conquest in South 
America is the strong objection of the United States 
that he should do anything of the sort. 

Some romantic people are stated to bo planning 
to set up a young lady, whom they call Helen of New 
York, on a brand-new throne in America. They dcclara 
that mere presidents are played out, and they expect 
to obtain the enthusiastic support of the millionaires 
and “bosses” by promising that these gentlemen 
shall be created dukes and earls as soon as Queen 
Helen is enthroned. 

A crowned sovereign may, or may not, como to 
reign in Yankeeland in the future. But Uncle Sam 
has a dream of his own about a future Empire, which 
is going to be the biggest in the world, of course. 

Many quite level-headed Americans consider it cer- 
tain that the day will dawn when the Statcs will 
join with Canada, and then either conquer or pcace- 
fully annex all South and Central America—and with- 
out asking the permission of the Kaiscr, either! 


ONLY JOHN BULL CONTENTED. 


France hopes some day to consolidate a big Empire 
in Africa, which will include Algeria, Tunis, and 
Morocco. If she succeeded, she would dominate the 
Mediterranean. 

The great ambition of Russia is to acquire a great 
port, which will be open all the year round. At 
present all the chief Russian ports are blocked with 
ice for months during each year. The Russian dream 
is that the Tsar will eventually capture Constantinoplo 
and annex a large part of the Sultan’s dominions. 

If the British Empire became too weak to interfere, 
and Germany were busily engaged in America, the 
Tsar’s grey-coated soldiers might march into the 
capital of the Turks. 

Our little friends and present allies, the Japatcse, 
are in the same position as the Germans. Their 
country is not large enough for all the population. 
Statesmen and travellers who ought to know allege 
that the Japanese hope to obtain possession of 
Australia some day, and found a new Empire of the 
Chrysanthemum under the Southern Cross. 

There might be a new Empire in the Balkans some 
day, if Servia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Montenegro 
were to combine. Then, instead of being petty states 
of no account, they would become a power to be 
reckoned with. 

In the same way, if Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
were to join together, there might be an Empire of 
Scandinavia in the future. 

John Bull appears to be about the only Great Power 
on earth satisfied with things as they are. He docs 
not want any more territory, but merely purposes 
to keep what he has got. 

It was the fixed opinion of Napoleon that the great 
Empire of the future would be founded in the East. 
His own great ambition at the outset of his career 
was to have set up an Eastern Empire, which would 
have included Egypt, Syria, India, Persia, and @ 
few other trifles. 

His gigantic vision was never realised. But a nev 
conqueror of the future might make it a fact. 


September sces “the muddied oaf” again attempt to score, it also sees a happy werld enjoy the ROYAL once more, 
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BEST PLACE, TOO. 
A FARMER was troubled b 
boys robbing his orchard, ; 
so one evening he lay in wait behind the hedge to 

tch them. 
after waiting some time, a boy’s head appeared 
through the hedge, the boy creeping through an 
opening. . . 
“Where are you going, lad?” said the farmer, who 
thought he had caught the culprit. 
Instantly came the reply: 
“Back again, mister,” and the boy disappeared. 
COCO 
Asprrant: “You have heard my voice, professor. 
Now, tell me candidly what branch of vocalism it 
is best adapted for?” 
Professor: ‘‘ Well—cheering.” 
COC 
Mopern Actor: “I can’t play in that piece. The 
réle does not fit me.” 
Old-time Manager: “I thought you were an actor.” 
Modern Actor: “No, only a star.” 
lS OOo 
“Aas I understand it, an X-ray will go straight 
through a man’s head. There is nothing quite so 
penetrating, is there?” — 
“Oh, I don’t know. Did you ever hear my daughter 
sing?” 


COC 

“Tye man I marry must be both brave and clever,” 
said the sweet girl. . 

“When we were out sailing,” returned the adoring 
youth, “and upset, I saved you from a watery grave.” 

“That was brave, I admit, but it was not clever.” 

“Yes, it was; I upset the boat on purpose.” 

Sa) ©) ed 
LONG ODDS. 

Tne scene was the ward of a metropolitan hospital, 
and in one of the beds a member of the sporting 
fraternity was lying. A surgeon entered the ward, 
followed by fifteen eager students. 

Pausing at the bedside of the sportsman alluded 
to, the doctor said to his followers: “Now, gentlemen, 
wou!d you operate in this case?” ; 

One by one the students made their diagnosis, and 
all of them answered in the negative. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor, “you are all 
quite wrong. I intend to operate to-morrow.” 

“No you don’t, guv’nor!” suddenly exclaimed the 
patient, rising in his bed. “Fifteen to one agin it— 
no chaunce. ’Ere, I say, miss, give us me clothes. 
I'm orf!” 

COC 

“Do you know anything about flirting?” 

“No,” he replied sadly. “I thought I did, but 
when I tried it the girl married me.” 

SOC 


Frep: “Miss Budding certainly has a taking 
way.” 
Bert: “Um—yes; she has even promised to take 


my name.” 
COC 


Hostrss: “ What portion of the chicken would you 
like, Jimmie?” 
Hungry Youngster: “Oh, half of it will be plenty, 
thank you.” 
>_—_OC 


“Come on, Bill,” whispered the old burglar in 
disgust. “It’s no use wasting time here.” 

“Don’t you think those lovers will get off the steps 
soon?” queried the new burglar. . 

“No. I just heard him say that was the last kiss, 
they'll be an hour yet.” 

SOC 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

Tue millionaire father of the heiress greeted the 
Count who was a suitor for her hand with dignified 
frigidity. 

“Sare,” said the Count, “your daughter has done 
me zo honnaire of consenting to be my wife. I am 
called to complete ve negotiations.” 

“All right,” wearily said the father. “How much 
of a cash settlement do you expect?” 

“Nossing, sare.” 

“What! How much will I have to pay for your 
card debts?” 

“Nossing, sare; I do not gamble.” 

“How much will I have to ie up to settle breach 
of promise cases brought by chorus girls?” 

“Nossing, sare; I do not flirt.” 

“How much will I have to pay to rebuild your 
castle?” 

“Nossing, sare; it is in fino repair.” 

i “But there must be some expense for me. Out with 
it.” 

“No, sare, nossing; I simply love your daughter, 
and she loves me, and we wish to be married. Is not 
zat enough? Is it not enough ta ask you to give me 
your daughter wizzout your expecting to——” 

“Come to my arms!” exclaimed the millionaire, 
and tried to fall upon the neck of the delighted Count. 

But he awoke on the floor, having tumbled from 
the bed as a finish to his amazing dream. 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


NOT SO BAD AS SHE FEARED. 

“Grorce,” she whispered, as she crept a little closer 
and placed her head against his left-hand second- 
story vest pocket—“George, I want to usk you a 
question—a very important one. Why do you alludo 
to papa as a pirate? Surely, you must have some 
good reason for doing so?” 

“T have, indeed!” responded George, with a dreamy, 
far-away look in his eyes. “Pirates board people, 
you know; and I your father, if my plans 
work all right, to eventually board me.” 

“Oh, how clever you are, George! Do you know, I 
was awfully afraid you were going to get off that 
ancient chestnut about his being such an old free- 
booter, and I’m so glad you didn’t, because all the 
fellows I’vo had have said that, and I was longing 
for something new?” 


Se a) ©] ed 


“Ts your wife of the same opinion still?” 
“She is of the same opinion,” was the answer, “but 
not still!” 
0c 
First Youts (reading): “It says here, old man, 
that: £15,000,000 a year are spent on cigarettes. That 
sounds an awful lot.” 
Second Youth: “Oh, that’s nothing, dear boy! 
Why, I’ve spent ninepence this week myself!” 
COC 
“Writ you please tell your mother that the wash- 
ing is not satisfactory?” said a lady who had her 
laundering done elbow work alone. 
“Muvver'’s away,” was the reply of the lad. 
“Well, who does the washing when your mother’s 
away?” 
“Farver and anuvver gentleman !” 
SOC 
RUNNING NO RISKS, 


Nervous Lidy, in boating party—“* Are w—we likely to 
b—te upset ?” 

Canny Scots Boatman—* Weel, it’s a wee stormy, I'll 
admit, 80 to be on the safe side, I think I’Ut juist collec’ the stller 
the noo!” 

COC 


Motuer: “Well, Dorothy, would you like your egg 
poached or boiled?” 
Dorothy (after weighing the question): “Which is 
the most, mother?” 
COC 


GENTLEMAN (to chauffeur): “Have you a recom- 
mendation from your last employer?” 

Chauffeur: “No, sir; but I can get one in a month 
or so.” 

“Why the delay?” 

“He's in hospital.” 

COC 

Satty: “Please, ma’am, I can’t find the broom.” 

Mrs. Shipshape: “Haven't I told you often enough 
be ney a place for everything and everything in its 

ace 
. Sally: “Ycs, ma’am, I did that, but I’ve lost the 
place.”. 

COC 
PICKLES WAS BOTTLED. 

Mr. Picxies was always grumbling—always! And 
he admitted it, too; but said that his wife never did 
what he asked her unless he did grumble. 

Only last night he had asked her to send the servant 
with his boots to be mended, and now, on his arrival 
home to-night, they were not done. 

Mr. Pickles: “I suppose you sent my boots?” 

Mrs. Pickles: “No, my dear, I——” 

Mr. Pickles: “I didn’t expect you would. I 
suppose I must remind you every night for a week 
or two!” 

Mrs. Pickles: “Well, my dear, I would have done, 
but——” 

Mr. Pickles: “Yes, would have done, I know, 
some time or other. If you'll wrap them up, I’ll send 
the girl with them myself.” 

Mrs. Pickies: “Hadn’t you better take them off 
first? You've been wearing them to-day instead of 
your others.” 


169 


LENGTHY CORPSE. 

A very short-sighted old 
gentleman going into one 
towns for the first time, and coming 
seeing a man digging, 


of our large 
from. the heart of the country, 
went to him, and said: 
“My man, for whom 
narrow grave?” : 
But the man took no notice. 
remarked again: . 
“My man, for whom diggest thou this long and 
narrow grave?” 
The man looked up, and said: 
“Go on, you silly old fossil! 


Pipes!” COC 
“Woman is considered the weaker vessel,” she re- 
marked, “and yet——” 
“Well?” he queried, as she hesitated. 
“And yet,” she continued, “man is oftener broke 
lS OCH 


“You can’t marry my daughter, young man; she 
is already spoken for.” 

“That's all right; I’m the fellow who telephoned 
you.” 


diggest thou this long and 


Going closer, he 


I’m laying gas 


SOC 


Boy (in village chemist’s shop): “Do you live here?” 

Customer: “Yes.” 

Boy: “Then you’H have to wait till the boss comes 
back ; I ain’t allowed to put up prescriptions except 
for strangers.” 

Sar ee) Ol a 

Guest (impatiently): “I say, waiter, how long 
have you been employed here?” 

Waiter: “’Bout a week, sir.” 

Guest: “Oh, is that all? Then I must have given 
my order to some other waiter.” 


—_0Cco 
ONLY A BACK-YARDER, 


Mrs. Hawrey was in a dilemma. 

New neighbours had come next door. They had 
money, that was evident, but to her refined taste 
they seemed so common. The husband said, “ Wotto!” 
and his wife had actually assisted in hanging up the 
washing. 

How could she, whose genealogical chart was one 
of the wonders of the village, allow these people to 
call on her! 

But still, in spite of the unfavourable impression 
they gave one, they, too, might be able to boast of 
high descent, and she would not condemn before she 
found out. 

Luck threw a favourable opportunity in her way. 

While in the garden one afternoon she noticed the 
lady of the next house on the other side of the fence. 

Now, etiquette will allow one to speak to another 
in the back-yard whom one need not invite to enter 
one’s front door, and Mrs. Hawtey hastened to take 
advantage of this curious little social rule. 

“Tt’s warm to-day,” she remarked encouragingly. 

“Tt is,” was the brief reply, accompanied with a 
smile. 

“Of course, you have a genealogy?” Mrs. Hawtey 
next casually remarked. She really must find out her 
neighbour's social standing. 

“What's that?” asked the neighbour. 

“Oh, ancestors.” 

“Ancestors! Well, I should say we had. : 
between us, me an’ Jim—that’s my husband—hasg a 
grandfather an’ two grandmothers still livin’, an’ Jim’s 
father is still working the farm where Jim was born 
while my folks——” , 

“Oh, I don’t mean living ancestors; I mean dead 
ones,” interrupted the other, feeling inclined to be 
shocked. 

“What's the good of dead ones?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“Why, just to hava them.” 

“How can you have them when they’re dead?” 

Mrs. Hawtey was beginning to think the new-comer 
never would bo able to give the password to get in 
the front door. 

It’s a satisfaction to know that you did hav 
them,” she explained. . i 

“But you didn’t have 'em,” returned the new-comcr. 
“How could you have ’em when you wasn’t alive 
when they was on earth?” 

“T fear I don’t make myse'!f clear,” said the other 
tolerantly. “I was referring to a family tree.” 

“Jim’s folks has three orchards,” replied the new- 
comer, triumphantly. 

“Oh, not that,” persisted Mrs. Hawtey. “I mean 
a chart or diagram showing descent.” 

“Jim ’an me ain’t descended,” was the reply. 
“We're higher’n our folks ever was now—got more 
money—an’ we expect to keep on goin’ up.” 

“But, surely, you have something that traces youn 
family back for generations, and——” 

“Oh, you mean a pedigree!” 

“Possibly that expresses it in a vulgar way.” 

“Wo ain't got none,” said the new-comer, as if it 
were a matter of no moment, “but we got two dogs 
and a cat that has ’em.” 

Mrs. Hawtey retired, satisfied that this could onty 
be a back-yard acquaintance. 


September trains are full of fol& returning to their toil, newsagents’ shope are fall of folk who badly want the ROYAL 
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“tp doesn’t matter nowadays if a man does make 

Royalty angry. The King can’t do anything to him.” 

ese words formed part of a speech delivered by 
a mob-orator the other day. The perfervid gentle- 
man thought he was right; but he was making a big 
mistake. It is true that the King neither could nor 
would inflict on those who offended him the savage 
and cruel punishments inflicted by the sovereigns 
of the past on those who got into their black books. 

For all that, however, if his Majesty were disposed 
to exercise all the power which the strict letter of the 
law gives him, he could make things extremely un- 
Necrmige for those of his subjects who were rash or 
colish enough to rouse his anger. 

A trio of daring members of Parliament recently 
sriticised the King for visiting the Tsar. They were 
not asked to the next Royal garden party, though all 
the other “faithful Commons” received invitations. 

It was the general opinion that they had been ex- 
cluded as a punishment. Whether this was the case 
or not, it is not going too far to say that the King 
has the power practically to shut anyone of whom he 
disapproves out of first-class Society—the Society 
with a big “8S.” 

A lady was possessed of great beauty and a famous 
name, but her conduct displeased the King. He let 
it become known that he did not desire to meet the 
fair delinquent again. She had been invited every- 
where, and had reigned ag a Queen of Society until 
then; but thenceforth one great house after another 
was closed to her. Those who hoped for the honour 
of entertaining his Majesty dared not countenance 
the lady, who was “barred.” 

ROYAL FROWNS MEAN SOCIAL RUIN. 

When a lady or gentleman is presented at Court 
the hall-mark of high-toned respectability is, so to 
say, set on them. No circles are thenceforward too 
exclusive for them. 

But if the King chooses to command that such and 
such a person shall not be presented at Court, then 
full social success can never be attained by that 


person. 

Worse than all, if anybody has actually been pre- 
sented, and then falls under the Royal displeasure, 
King Edward can command that the presentation 
shall be announced as “cancelled” in the Court 
Crecutar. Such a cancellation is far worse than 
being publicly expelled from a fashionable club, 
and almost invariably means social ruin. 

The King has no power to remove from the Bench 
a judge who has angered him ; but he could do a 
ia deal towards preventing any aspiring barrister 
rom becoming a judge or a K.C. All such appoint- 
ments are nominally in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
but they are subject to his Majesty’s approval. 

The King is the supreme head of the Navy and 
the Army, as well as of the Church. In the eyes of 
the law, every officer holds his commission direct 
from the sovereign. Such a commission, when the 
applicant has duly qualified for it, is seldom, very 
seldom, refused. 

IF HIS MAJESTY SAYS “NO.” 

But the King has the power to prevent its being 
granted, if he sees fit. There was a case, hushed up 
as far as possible, in which the son of a great famil 
made himself rather notorious while a let at Sand- 
hurst. The fact came to the King’s ears, and a hint 
caused the offender to be sent to the Colonies. The 
Army was closed to him. 

It is, of course, the Prime Minister who selects 
the ecclesiastics whom he considers would be fitting 
candidates for mitres and lawn sleeves. But if his 
Majesty said, “No!” the nomination would fall to 
the ground. 

The King is absolutely the only person who can 
aa a title in the British Empire. He can create 

nights or peers simply because he pleases, and can 
decline to confer these honours if it is not his 
pleasure. 

All that the Prime Minister can do is to submit to 
his Majesty a list of those upon whom he thinks 

erages, baronetcies, or knighthoods should be con- 
erred. But the King has the right to strike out 
any names to which he objects, and substitute others 
he wishes. Quite a number of undistinguished 
“Misters” are to-day lamenting that they are not 
entitled to be called “my lord” for no other reason 
than that they failed to find favour in Royal eyes. 

No honour is more coveted by a tradesman than 
the om to set up the Royal Arma and the legend 
“By Appointment” over his premises. This shows 
that he has been patronised by the Royal Family, 
and attracts other customers. 

But the privilege is only given at the King’s 
pleasure. If he is offended, it can be taken away. 
And when it is taken away, it often means that the 
shop has to bo shut up. People hesitate to deal with 
a man who has offended the King. 
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to win the various important 
races. 


the summer months, when the days are | solitary 


Da 
long and the conditions suitable for flying, thousands 
of birds, chiefly from London and district, are con- 
veyed to various points, some as far north as Lerwick, 
Thurso, and Elgin, and others as far away as towns 
in France, and there set at liberty. 

Racing pigeon-fanciers spend as much time and 
care looking after birds which are entered for a big 
race as wealthy owners expend on horses they have 
nominated for the Derby. For weeks before the race 
careful calculations are made to insure that the 
favourite birds shall be in the best possible condition 
when the eventful morning comes round. 

Some of the old, hands, or “knowing ones,” actually 
have the time eo carefully planned that their favourite 
hen lays an egg on the evening prior to the race. 
In this way a natural instinct to reach the maternal 
pet with the least possible delay is created in the 

ird. 

Then, if an old cock is the fancier’s favourite, the 
owner induces him to take a paternal interest in feed- 
ing a nice pair of young birds. The result is that, on 
papa homer is liberated, he 
makes a wild dash for home to feed his hungry off- 


spring, and thus often leaves his loft mates and 
racing friends miles behind. 


On the other hand, a strong, robust, and keen- 


eyed cock bird, who has flown 300 or 400 miles the 


previous year, often cuts a very poor figure in the 
competition, in spite of his previous experience. It 
would appear that, when taking a lock round from 
his half-mile elevation in the air, he simply shook 
his feathers and said in bird language: 
“Oh, I see, Edinburgh; Newcastle lies beyond 
that. Was there in bad weather a year ago, but 
managed to struggle out. Ah, there’s York; know 
where I am now. I will take it easy and enjoy a 
nice holiday ; plenty of time if I am home for supper 
about nine o'clock.” 

His owner cannot understand why this particular 
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—*.. bird, who is in the pink of 
condition, should be three 
hours behind the winning 
. bird; 80, before sending 
him out again, ihe 
endeavours to make home 
much more attractive for 
his pigeon. 
hat does he do? He 
puts the homing cock in 
confinement for a month, and a few days 
before the race he introduces him to a gay, young, 
amorous hen. The pigeon only gets the length of 
being introduced when he is packed into the baskct 
and sent off to the racing point. 

In the basket he is surly, and even quarrelsome 
with his companions. No, he does not want thcir 
company. He wants to be back to his new-found love. 

The race is started. Out they all dart from tho 
baskets, all together, until their bearings are found. 
Then, with a mighty rush, the cock leaves the mob, 
and for 300 miles it is home, home, home for him, 
where he is effusively welcomed by his imprisoned 
mate and by his ingenious owner. 

Of course, it is only the cream of the homers which 

articipate in a race, say, from Elgin or Porth to 

ndon. Some owners, however, risk sending 
“duffers,” which may be good at a short distance 
race, in tho hope that their birds, though strange to 
the district where the race is started, may be ablo 
to fly with the “mob” until they get into familiar 
country. 

A pigeon in the very best weather is consid.red 
able to see 120 miles, but birds must be in perhet 
condition to last the trying ordeal of flying from 400 
to 600 miles irrespective of the weather. 

One of the great difficulties in long-distance racing 
is the erratic atmospherical conditions which prevail 
in our islands. It may be fine for a ccuple cf 
hundred miles, and perhaps very depressiny and 
thundery towards the south. It is these sudicn 
climatic changes that deplete so many homing lofts 
during certain long-distance races. 

To show the great care that is exercised for tho 
welfare of the birds, and the means taken to bring 
the race to a successful conclusion, it may be men- 
tioned that the London and provincial meteorological 
reports are put into the hands of the liberators of tho 
pigeons up to two o'clock on the morning of the 
Trace. 
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reason thatin the magnitude 
of his folly he seemed to me to deserve a niche all fo 
his fatuous self in my gallery of gabys. 

I am nct concerned with the morality of betting, 
only with the absurd foolishness of it, and I take for 
my text the recent admission of one of our most 
astute racing men that he “had not had a winning 
week for a long time.” 

Now, if thia man, to whom every move on the Turf 
is known, who is on “the inside track,” as the 
Americans say, has not had “a winning week for a 
long time,” what chance, then, of winning hag the 
betting booby who scarcely knows a horse’s mane from 
its withers, who is utterly out of the racing “swim,” 
who habitually accepts as 2 to 1 about 1,000,000 to 1 
chances? 

‘And the number of betting boobies is already 
enormous and daily increases. 

A very prevalent type is the soft-headed youth in 
breeches and gaiters, though he would never dare 
to put his knock-kneed legs across anything more 
animate than a rocking-horse, who frequents billiard- 
rooms and saloon bars. Poor, deluded gull, swallow- 
ing open-mouthed the wonderful “tips” of billiard- 
marker or potman, who professes ae to have had 

rivate information from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild! 

e insensate ninnies ! 

However, all betting boobies are not £0 bad as 
that. There are, unfortunately, a large number of 
grown men, who, sane enough on most ints, are 
absolutely insane on betting. These are stay-at- 
home backers. Mind you, I don’t say that the man 
who seeks to make a living by betting on the course 
is not a fool; but, at all events, he is fairly intelligent 
compared with the stay-at-home punter. 

e former has, at Icast, an opportunity of judging 
whether the conditions of the moment are favourable 
to his choice; the latter bets absolutely in the dark, 
and drequenty hig money is lost before the race is 
start 


I daresay this smacks of the obvious, but when you 
think of the thousands of men who are annually 
ruined by betting, it is clear that either they can’t 
or won't see the amazing extent of their folly—I 
speak again particularly of the stay-at-home backer. 

Let us consider a bet made by suchaperson. Giving 


him every chance, we will eay that he selects a horse ; meant to win. 


things may happen, of which 
the stay-at-home backer can ioe Rothe 
_ For example, the horse may be upset by a railway 
journey; if may for one reason or another bv 
temporarily off colour; it may be kicked in tho 
paddock or at the starting gate; it may be unlucky in 
the draw for places, a matter of vital importance on 
some courses. 

The stay-at-home betting booby cannot know <f 
such mishaps in time to hedge his bet, and so it often 
happens that he backs a horse that has lost before it 
starts. 

Apart from ante-post accidents, however, it may le 
that the owner does not want his horse to win. This 
does not necessarily imply fraud. Or the trainer may 
fraudulently have taken precautions to prevent tls 
horse winning, or the jockey may have made up his 
mind to lose. Thus, again, the stay-at-home back t 
may be betting on a “dead” horse. 

Of the accidents that may happen in running. ¢t 
of the vagaries of horses’ form, I say nothing—thc:e 
may be taken as risks inseparable from racing. 

The whole point is that the stay-at-home backer is 
a blatant booby, because he habitually bets under 
conditions which are grossly unfair to him. 

_ Why is it the Bank at Monte Carlo always wins 
in the long run? Simply because it always lays tho 

unter a shade under the true odds. For example, 
including zero, there are thirty-seven numbers on the 
roulette wheel. The proper odds against the playset 
correctly naming any one number are, clearly, 30 to |, 
but the Bank lays only 35 to 1. It is ont of this 
small advantage, roughly 3 per cent., that the millions 
of Monsieur Blanc and the Prince of Monaco have 
been made. The advantago in favour of bookmakcr 
over betting booby caniat definitely estimated, but 
it is probably nearer 50 per cent. than 3. 

Yet there aro thousands of men who bet away from 
the course, and wonder why they lose. 

To sum it all up, when professional racing men, \ ith 
everything in their favour in the way of gcettinz 9! 
least a fair run for their money, cannot make beiti"? 
pay, how on earth can the stay-at-home backer hep? 
to win when, in addition to the ordinary chances of 
racing, it is considcrabld odds against his gettin< his 
money on a horse that goes to the post either fit «T 
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(The 


Tuis is an absurd story. 

Even now, after a decent interval has elapsed since the 
occurrence, @ flush mounts to my cheeks when I think 
of it, and yet it made me famous. 

In one week, according to statistics carefully compiled, 


t daily papers, seventeen 


my rame appeared in twenty-ei } 
rto reputable sixpenny 


weekly ones, and in six hi 
journals. : 

My name is Claude Herries-Jones, but I think, with 
one exception, the papers dubbed me Mr. C. H. Jones, 
which annoyed me at first, yet perhaps after all it was a 
blessing in disguise. 

‘As 1 said before, it is an absurd story; but I think to 
those with a sence of humour—about one per cent. of the 
adult population of the world—it may . Bowker 
will be furious; but then the whole thing was Bowker's 
fault, besides he’s abroad somewhere recuperating, and 
should be hardened by now. 

I had been into the City to see my broker about some 
shares I desired to purchace, and was walking up Throg- 
mortcn Street when someone slapped me viclently on the 
back, and I found myself confronting Bowker. He is a 
little man with a big red face and a heavy white mous- 
tache, which droops down after the fashion of a walrus. 
He considers it military, and a stranger who once 
addressed him as ‘‘Colonel,” in the Trocadero bar, was 
treated so cordially that it required two policemen and 
an ambulance to convey him to a place of safety for the 
night. 

eHow are you!” he asked genially, ‘‘ and how's Sir 
Charles? ” . 

«I'm all right,” I replied, ignoring his second question. 
I am the second cousin of the sister of a baronet, but 
Bowker always insists on implying that the worthy old 
gentleman is my father, or at least an uncle. 

“ Glad-to-hear-it-have-you-heand-that-I-have - bought - an- 
estate-in-the-country?” asked Bowker, who at times 
would) reel off a long sentence without pausing for breath, 
or making any attempt at punctuation. 

I had not, and I told him so. 

Bowker seemed hart. 

“Funny you haven't heard,” he remarked; ‘ bought 
ry jolly little place, ‘ The Cedars,’ Brenthill, in Surrey, 

u know.” 

“T wished Bowker would not speak as though he wanted 
to communicate his business to ev within a two-mile 
radius, and muttered something about congratulating him 
on hig purchase. : se 

““You:must come and ¢ee it, my boy,” cried Bowker 
hospitably—“‘ let's see, to-day is Wednesday. Come down 
with me for the week-end? I shall be in town until 
nearly seven on Friday. Come to my office at half-past 
six or 80; we'll motor down—it’s about an hour’s run.” 

“ But_—” ; 

“No buts,” said Bowker, digging me playfully in the 
ribs. ‘I shall book it up. We shall probably get some 
shooting with Sir Donald Macfarlane on the Saturday, so 
bring your gun. Friday, six-thirty. Ta, ta, my boy.” 

Before I had time to say anything else he was bowling 
up the street. . . 

Therefore, on the Friday evening, loaded with a gun- 
case and a kit bag, I presented myself at his office in 
Water Lane, a turning off Eastcheap, which, by strange 
irony, is a stronghold of wine and spirit merchants. 

Bowker was a wine and spirit merchant. A maiden 
aunt had died when he was thirty, leaving her fortune 
equally divided between her — nephew and a tem- 
perance society, and Bowker ha prompily utilised his 
share to purchase a partnership in the firm to whom he 
had been a clerk. : 

I was somewhat surprised to see that since my last 
visit to his office, about a year ago, an alteration had been 
made in the title of the firm—it was now Sherie, Bowker 
and Co., Ltd. . ee 

I questioned Bowker uron this, when I was in his 
Private office, and the little man fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair. 

“You see, Jones (I wish the man would give me my 
proper name), I have social aspirations, trade is against 
them; as James Bowker, wine and spirit merchant, I’m, so 
to speak, no go; but as James Bowker, chairman and 
managing director of Sheric, Bowker, and Co., Ltd., I’m 
respectable—see? ” tas 

I nodded, and Bowker went cn signing some papers. 
I could not help noticing his atrocious costume, and I 
suppose he thought it was the correct attire of a country 
gentleman. 

Tt was fully half-past scven before we got away and: 
eared on our ride to the little Surrey village of Brent- 


Bowker talked incessantly all the time. He informed me 
that he had scraped acquaintance (he didn’t say “scraped,” 
but the fact was pretty obvious) with Sir Donald Mac- 
farlane, the owner of Brenthill Court, who was entertain- 
ing a large house-party at his place, and that he (Bowker) 
fcndly hoped 1? be inv'ted to the next day’s shoot. . 

T was sitting buck in Bowker’s comfortable car, and it 
behoved me to be charitable, but T could not help thinking 
that my host must have made himself a bit of a nuisance 
to the local magnate and his friends. 


September sees reluctant boys to school 


| renthill 
Burglary 


A Bright Little Tale which Warns 
Against Exaggeration, 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


Just before we reached the 
town of Redhill, something 
went wrong with the car; the 
chauffeur assured us it could 
be put right in half an hour, 
so we walked to a hotel to 
dine, while the chauffeur 
tinkered about with the car. 

Our man was nothing if not 
optimistic, for it was fully 
an hour over the estimated 
time when he presented him- 
self at the door of the hotel 
and told us everything was 
all right. 

Everything was all right for 
a time, but four miles from 
Brenthill we again stopped 
: are with a sudden, disconcerting 
jerk, and this time even our ultra-optimistic friend held 
out little hope; he might be able to get the car going in 
an hour or so, but he was doubtful. 

Bowker looked at his watch impatiently. 

Look here, Jones,” he cried, waking I should think 
such part of the population of the neighbouring village 
who had retired to rest, “‘ it’s a quarter to eleven, we had 
better walk it. It will only take us an hour. If you can 
get the car ready, Smith, come on as quickly ag you can, 
and pick us up. If you’re not back by twelve, I'll send 
Evans with a couple of horses to tow you home.” 

He seized me by the arm and bustled me along the 
dark, dreary country road. 

. The walk will do you good,” he said. 

Yes,” I assented, wishing most devoutly that I had 
not come. 

We must have been a peculiar sight, for Bowker's 
dumpy figure was wrapped in a huge fur motor coat, and 
I—tall, and somewhat slimly built—was clad in evening 
oe wit abe, neue overcoat. 

am not a g judge of distance, but I am prepared 
to swear that Bowker's idea of four miles verreesnied 
fully six, anyway it was past midnight when we walked 
wearily through the descrted main street of Brenthill, 
and Bowker assured me cheerfully that ‘ We're nearly 
there now.” 

About five minutes later we came in sight of a dark, 
gloomy looking house, standing some way back from the 
road, and Bowker announced proudly that it was “ The 

Funny,” ho jerked 

“Funny,” he jerked, after stopping in his walk, and 
regarding the place attentively, cs thodight I saw a light 
in the dining-room, but it’s gone now.” 


a8 Servants,” I bg gaa 
“No,” said my host; ‘the housekeeper has standing 
I am always 


Loree 


—_—err 


orders not to keep them up after eleven. 
pane aa uncertain what time I shall arrive when I motor 
wn 


I wished he had told me so before, but I was too tired 
to trouble about the mysterious light. Then suddenly I 
became more interested, for, outside the high iron gates 
of the drive, we saw a large motor-car without lights. 

“‘ What’s the car doing there?” I asked in surprise. 
ue oe geal said eoueer agpeonsig. then, before 
cor @ auvther remark, wo heard st i 
down the drive. ee 

Bowker clutched my arm—otherwise I would have 
stopped where I was and demanded an explanation—and 
emer me into the thick hedge. Our—that is, Bowker’s— 

eart was beating Naas and I felt my knees trembling. 
It was a cold ny . 

Then, by the light of the watery-looking moon we saw 
two masked men emerge through the gates. One carried a 
motor-car headlight, and each was bearing a bundle which 
they deposited in the tonneau of the waiting car. “Another 
journey and we shall have enough,” said the foremost 
scoundrel self-ccmplacently. 

‘‘Yes,” assented the other shortly; ‘‘come on, hurry 
up, Bill will be getting nervous. He thinks we went too 
far when we gagged the old girl.” 

‘* How could we do—” 

The remainder of the speech was lost as the two men 
walked back up the drive. 

I looked at Bowker, he was gaspin 
indignation, and his red face was the colo 
boiled lobster. 

“ Burglars! ” he panted. ‘‘ Burglars, or I am——” 

He did not explain what he would be if the two 
gentlemen were not burglars, but moved cautiously 
towards the car I followed. 

“My gold inkstand!” gasped my host in horrified 
amazement, holding up the article which had been thrown 
carelessly to the floor. ‘‘ My gold——” 

“They're coming again,” I cried nervously, ‘‘ and there 
are three of them this time.” 

The inkstand dropped from Bowker’s trembling fingers, 
he wheeled round and darted a terrified glance up the 
park drive. Then a gleam of excitement came into his 


with fear and 
ur of a freshly- 


eyes. 

Quick,” he gasped, “into the car.” 

I obeyed him promptly, for the steps were getting very 
near, and Bowker, with great bravery. stopped to secure 
the key of the gate from the inside, closed the open gate 
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with s crash that I thought would bring revolver shots 
whistling round our ears, and then locking it from the 
outside, slipped the key into his pocket, and with far more 
activity than I should have credited him with, took his 
place beside me and pulled over a lever. 

We plunged forward with a jerk and bowled along tho 
deserted road. For the first few moments, Bowker’s face 
was pale, and his hands trembled, so that he could hardly 
steer, but as we rapidly lengthened the distanco between 
the discomfited burglars and ourselves, he began to put 
on an air of bravado, and selfishly took the credit of the 
clever coup we had achieved to himself. 

_‘‘ By Jove, I did that neatly,” he cried, ‘ just in the 
nick of time, too—collared back my own booty, and now 
we're off at full d to Morely to inform the police 
and get the scoundrels captured! Nothing like a cool, 
active brain, Jones, oy, boy! By gad, this ought to put 
me right with all the big nobs here. I'll tell Sir Donald 
how, unassisted, I captured threo burglars, and ‘ig 

I reminded him with some dignity that I should havo 
been only too willing to stop and assist him, and that it 
was only at his express desire that I had dash—climbed 
into the car.” 

But Bowker was full of his achievement and rattled on 
delightedly, until we pulled up outside the door of the 
police station in the High Street of a small town. 

A sleepy sergeant was talking to a pale-faced young 
man in evening-dress. Without giving Neer any time to 
speak, Bowker fired out his story. 

He had improved upon it considerably during the drive. 
Three men had become five burly-looking scoundrels armed 
and masked; several shots had been fired after us as we 
had disa ed in the darkness. 

It took the sleepy sergeant some time to digest the 
wonderful story, but the eyes of the pale-faced youth in 
ven orm gleamed ; ho threw away his cigarette, and 
from pocket of his overcoat produced a notebook. 

He idly explained that he was the sub-editor of 

the local paper, and district correspondent to nearly a 
dozen London journals. He had dropped into the police 
station on his way back from reporting a dance, to see if 
anything had_ happened. 
I thought Bowker would have gone mad in his delight, 
While the pergeen was securing a couple of policemen to 
ride back to The Cedars with us, he supplied all details 
that the youthful journalist needed, and gave our names 
and addresses. 

Bowker had had the decency in his version for the 
Press to give me a certain amount of acknowledgment. 

In about ten minutes or s0 we were again in the car, 
accompanied by @ couple of constables and an inspector, 
who had turned up as we were leaving the station. 

Bowker drove at a dangerously excessive , and my 
only consolation was that, in case of an accident, I should 
in all probability fall upon one or other of the portly 
policemen, who sat with me in the rear of the car. 

At last we came in eight of The Cedars, and to our 
astonishment saw the lights of a car outside the is 

“T expected this—Smith, my chauffeur,” said Bowker, 


as _we slowed ; 
tare chauffeur was calmly 


up. 
It was, and further, the 
antes on a man in the roa 
“You've got one of them?” cried my host eagerly, as 


he se from the car. : 

“Yes, sir,” said Smith comes “*T got the car goin’ 
after a terrible job, and come along; just as I to the 
‘ouse, I see three men climbing over the ‘edge. I stopped 
the car and jumped out and chased ‘em; two get away, 
but I caught this cove one over the ‘ead, and I’ve been 
waiting for someone to come along.” 

“ All right, my man,” said the inspector, ‘‘ you needn't 
sit on him any longer. Now, my beauty, let’s have a look 
at your face.” 

e all closed round in a ring, as the chauffeur reluc- 
tantly arose, and the ag gy jerked the prostrate figure 
to his feet. Bowker had provided himself with a 
lamp from his own car, and flashed it in his face. 

The man certainly did not look a particularly villainous 
criminal, but he was quite well-dressed, and, when the 
— jerked away the black mask, a boyish, clean-cut, 
and very red and angry face was revealed. 

“Look here,” cried the captive sullenly, “this 
thing’s gone far enough; it’s gotting a bit too lively. You 
ought to know me by sight, Mr. Bowker, I’m Lord 
Fanlowe, a guest of Sir Donald Macfarlane’s.” 

“TJ don’t know you,” cried Bowker, but T thought I 
detected a doubtful ring in his usually acsertive voice. 

“That’s funny,” interjected one of the policemen, who 
had moved away and now rejoincd the group. 

“« What's funny!” demanded the inspector shortly. 

“Why, I've just been examining the—er—burglar's car, 
sir, it’s got Sir Donald’s number on it right enough.” 

“Of course it has, you ass,” cried the captive. ‘It’s 
Sir Donald’s car.” . . 

Blank disappointment was written on Bowker's face. 

“He may have stolen it.” he suggested honefully. 

“ Well, we'll soon settle his story one way or the 
other,” said the inspector. ‘* We'll take him along to the 
Court and see what Sir Donald has to say.” 

“« Better take the revolver, hadn't we, sir?” suggested 
one of the constables neevanal : ; 

“By all means,” agreed the captive readily; ‘‘ only 
unfortunately I haven't got one.” 

“Mr. Bowker says you were all armed.” 

“Mr. Bowker’s a liar!” was the prisoner's pleasant 
resnonso; which, although being remarkably near the truth, 
was not calculated to soothe the already ruffled feelings of 
my host. ; 

Two or three minutes later we were all in tho car, and 
shortly afterwanls had pulicd up smartly on the broad 
drive of Brenthill Court. 

Wa stood in a group at the foot of the steps, the 
captivo between the two policemen, while the inspector 
went up to the porch and rang the bell. 

The scene that followed comes back vividly to me now. 
I feel a peculiar cold shiver down my back; I would 
fain cease writing and leave the rest of my story to the 
reader's imagination; but, having set out on the task, I 
will complete it, even if—— 


and college speed, the only ones who smile are those who've got the ROYAL to read, 
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The sleepy, half-clad butler came to the door in answer 
to the furious of the bell. He opened his mouth to 
speak, but the inspector was before him. 

““T want to see Sir Donald,” he said brusqnely. 

“You can't,” gasped out the astounded butler, “ he's 
been in bed hours ago. It’s two o'clock in the morning.” 

“I'm perfectly aware of the time, but I must see your 
master. Tell him I am sorry to disturb him, but it is 
an urgent police matter.” 

The butler, impressed by the other’s manner, was about 
to retire, when the light from the lamp he carried fell 
on the face of our captive. 

‘‘Lord Fanlowe!” he . “ What ‘ave—” 

“Now what on earth is all this about!” demanded 
an authoritative voice, and a big man in trousers and 
driesing-gown pushed his way past the puzzled butler and 
descended the steps. 

‘Sir Donald,” murmured Bowker uncomfortably. 

Our captive was the first to speak. 

“I'm awfully sorry, Macfarlane,” he said penitently; 
“ but three of us have been acting the gidd, goat. We've 


been ragging that old beggar Bowker’s , and I’ve 
been arrested for burglary. 

‘* But what on earth have——” 

Two other half-clad men came quietly into the circle. 


‘‘ We're in it, too,” said the foremost one quietly, then, 
turning to the captive, ‘we're jolly sorry, Bill, we 
thought you'd shown the chauffeur job a olean pair 
of heels. How the dickens did you let louts get 
you?” 

There was a strained silence for a moment or two, and 
then the whole story came out. 

It appeared that my host's endeavours to fasten himself 
on to the party at the Court had been greatiy resented b 
the three youngest and most irresponsible members thereof. 
Fired by a recent mock burglary at a notable domain in 
Cheshire, they had resolved to give Mr. Bowker a fright. 
Knowing Sir Donald would have promptly vetoed the 
scheme, they said nothing to him about it, bat, taking one 
of his cars, had started quietly on their burglarious 
expedition. 

‘Pity we had to eg the old housekeeper,” remarked 
our captive casually, when the story was finished; ‘‘ but 
we'll pay the old girl compensation for any inconvenience 
she has been put to.” 

Bowker glanced at me—we had forgotten ell about the 
housekeeper. 

The inspector was taken aside by Sir Donald; when 
he came back to the group, he motioned the constables to 
set their prisoner at liberty, then Sir Donald came across 
to Mr. Bowker, and held out his hand. The little man 
seemed to swell with pride as he took it. 

“This igs a most unfortunate occurrence, Mr. Bowker,” 
said the baronet. ‘‘ Needless to say, I deeply regret that 
my guests should have indulged in such y- You 
of course, recognise that the whole matter is an absurd 
practical joke.” 

“Certainly, my—Sir Donald, certainly,” agreed Mr. 
Bowker, wiping his forehead. 

“Therefore I do not think any good can arise from 
making the thing public. I can guarantee to keep the 

lice silent on the affair, and I am sure that Lord 

‘anlowe and his friends will ad uately compensate your 
ina al for any indignity is may have suffered. 


“I told a reporter,” faltered Bowker nervously, “but 


“ek  aabied manner changed—he turned abruptly on 
is heel. 

“You fellows give your names to the inset r, you 
will be speumoned for disorderly conduct; . Bowker 
hag communicated the story to the Press.” 

I heard Fanlowe mutter something v uncompli- 
mentary to Bowker, the in tor glared by (he had 
lost ten pounds), the constables glared at him (they had 
lost a sovereign each), and then, somehow, we found 
ourselves walking back to The Cedars. 

Bowker did not speak a word, he was probably wonder- 
ing exactly what his communication to the pale-faced 
youth had cost him. 

Well, there's the story! 

But for Bowker's highly sensational narrative about the 
five burly, armed men, public sympathy would probably 
have been with him—as it was, he found it advisable to 
let his house at Brenthill and go abroad for a bit. 

The three amateur burglars were fined ten pounds each, 
ne ng the housekeeper, claimed fifty pounds 
and got it. 

Bowker and I are not friends now. I think he acted 

ing my name into the business. I was 


selfishly in bringing 
only a very second-rate hero in the morning papers; in 
out, I 


the evening ones, when the whole — came 
was—well, what Bowker called himself at frequent 
intervals on our walk back from Brenthill Court. 


“Your husband says he works like a dog,” said 
one woman. 

“Yes; it’s very similar,” answered the other. “He 
comes in with muddy feet, makes himself comfortable 
by the fire, and waits to be fed.” 

ef eee 


“T REMEMBER your wife as such a dainty and pretty 


thing, Humly, and yet they tell me she has turned 
out @ fine cook.” 


“Turned out a fine cook? She has turned on# half- 

a-dozen of them within the last three months.” 
Ce 

Jonzs: “Did you deliver my message to Mr. 
Smith?” 

Johnny: “No, sir. His office was locked.” 

Jones: “Well, why didn’t you wait for him, as I 
told you?” 

Johnny: “There was a note on the door saying, 
*Return at once,’ so I came back.” 


Ingap recently that, when 
a man loses his ais he 
loses his dignity. is may ; s(; 
be true el h of losin Undignified _?_ 
your hair in the colloquia 
sense, but otherwise it Our Hairless Contributor 
strikes me as a most pre- says “ No.” 
posterous assertion. y : 


It is true that I myself — 
am bald-headed, but I pro- — a 
to discuss the matter in no prejudiced spirit, but 


In the cold, calm light of reason. 
In the first place, it is notorious that bald heads 
and brains are closely allied. Professor Snufkovski, 
the eminent Russian scientist, explains this 
phenomenon by reference to the simple fact that 
clever men have always thin skulls in which the hairs 
can take but precarious root. Morcover, the clever 
man’s brain being constantly in a state of great 
excitement, it rapidly expands and contracts, thus 
loosening the foundations of the hair; while, owing 
to the heat given off during mental exercises, the 
juices of the hair are dried up, and it dies away. 

However, let us stick to the point, interesting 
though the physiology of baldness is. Baldness, I 
say, is nearly always found in conjunction with 
brains, and brains surely are worthy of reverence. 

In the second place, the verdict of civilisation is 
all in favour of the dignity of bald heads. Do we 
not speak of the “hairy barbarian”? It is clear, 
therefore, that we regard a hairy head as indicative 
of ignorance and savagery. 

And even among the less cultivated the same idea 
is to be traced. The streeb expression, “There's ’air!” 
is not one of admiration, but rather of derision, while 
in the imperative, “Git your ‘air cut,” is to be seen the 
estimation in which the hairy-headed are held. 

Then there is no possible doubt that in certain 
professions baldness is a valuable asset. 

Would you, sir or madame, like to be attended by 
s doctor with a mop of flowing curls, would you care 
to entrust your affairs to a solicitor with a pate like 
a Paderewski? I think not. Baldness inspires con- 
fidence, but we invariably associate thick hair with 
artists, actors, musicians, editors, and disreputable 
people of that kind. 

Why, again, I ask you, is it that the majority of 
women nowadays marry middle-aged and. bald-headed 
men? Simply because women are beginning to acquire 
common-sense, and they know that bald-headed men 
are invariably brainy, noble-hearted, and domesticated. 
I think I mentioned that I am bald myself. 

I admit that lady novelists seldom, if ever, make 


- 


Most people who have 
read “ The Pickwick Papers” 
have been amused at the 
devices adopted by that 
enterprising and un- 
scrupulous young doctor, 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, to improve 
his unremunerative practice, 
and they have probably 
imagined that those little : 
dodges were entirely invented by Charles Dickens, and 
have no parallel in real life. : 

This is a fallacy. Doctore—particularly young 
doctors struggling for a living—very often are quite as 
resourceful as Bob Sawyer, only they are not nearly 
so communicative. . 

For example, many years ago a “cheap” doctor in 
the East-end took into partnership another medical 
man, who professed to practise also in Harley Street. 
To a thinking person it seems ridiculous that a 
thriving Harley Street physician should go into the 
East-end to practise as a sixpenny doctor; but the 
fiction seemed to go down very well in the uneducated 
East, and the joint practice to flourish on the strength 
of it. 

Pasted up inside the surgery for the awe and in- 
formation of the waiting poor wae a large printed 
Notice, setting forth the hours at which the doctor 
could be consulted in his Harley Street home! The 
fact that no such name figured at such an address in 
the medical list never disturbed the legend. The 
medical list is not a book of reference in the East-end. 

This doctor was one who believed in the axiom: 
“the worse the disease, the more marvellous the cure.” 
With him an ordinary feverish cold was always 
influenza. He sent his patients to bed, and kept 
them there, for visits meant double fees. He had 
a charming manner, and was a great favourite with 
the women. His medicine for influenza was preferred 
to his partner's; it was said to taste like wine. In 
fact, one cng S playfully offered to buy a gallon 
of it from him for a Christmas party. 

“Mum's the word,” said the partner, with a grin, 
some time after. “But the fact is, it was wine— 
cheap port and water.” 

For some unexplained reason the partnership was 
eventually dissolved, and then more incidents con- 
cerning the “Harley Street” man were forthcoming. 

He would examine the sore throat of some 
youngster, pronounce his diagnosis, and then delight 
the parents by assuring them that the child had a 
wonderful throat development, and would live to thrill 
the world with its voice. 


Bob Sawyers 


"Cute Dodges of 
Doctors to Increase 
their Practice. 


Ave Bald Heads 


| fellow-creatures, 


Not Dead Yel 


their heroes bald. But 
then, no self-respecting man 
would be found dead in the 
same ditch with the averaga 
lady novelist’s ideal of 
manly beauty. 

Let us take another aspect 
of the case, and imavina 
two men sitting in a trim. 
car, the one with long 
hair, the other, as is seen when he removes his hat, 
for the day is warm, hairless as an Italian grey- 
hound. Now, what are the secret thoughts, thio 
whispered comments of the yore eae ie 

Of the former they say inwardly or outwardly: 
“He's an actor; reminds me o’ Beerbohm Wal!«r; 
wonderful how these ringed = a livin’,” or “One «’ 
them paintin’ Johnnies. immoral lot, they t:l's 
me,” or “Hadvertisement for Boko, y'know; ’e'll Le 
handin’ round bottles presently, you see.” 

But the other, how different in tone the awe-struck 
comments: “Crikey, what a dome; ’bout the size o' 
Saint Paul’s. He'll be a professor. I seed someone 
jest like ‘im at the Crystal Pallis, tellin’ yer fortune 
from the bumps on yer ‘ead,” or “ Wonder ’ow he !«rst 
it. Took off in a machine, I expec’. Pore chap,” or 
—the waggish, “Is wife mus’ be a ’oly terror.” 

It will be seen that the bald-headed man excites 
either admiration or respectful sympathy, and is, 
therefore, a dignified figure. 

And, in truth, it is only when the bald-head 
attempts to conceal his state that he becomes un- 
dignified. He is justly an object of contempt ani 
derision when he wears the wig that deceives nobody. 
or when he plasters three hairs over the shining 
expanse, of which he should be proud. 

But, when he has sense, as is usually the case—not 
always, I must admit, for my brother is as bald as 
a coot and has the intelligence of a tittlebat—he 

lories in his baldness, and quickly removes any 
fow remaining hairs with a bottle of hair-restorer. 

It may be said that baldness has its inconveniences, 
and, undoubtedly, a bald head seems to possess an 
extraordinary attraction for flies. But, on the other 
hand, think of the conveniences; no money wasted 
on hair-cutting, no adventitious aids to the pre- 
dominant partner in domestic discussions, no wonder- 
ing whether your hair is straight when you take your 
hat off to a lady, no fevered searching for grey hairs. 

And, withal, the admiration and respect of your 
who recognise in your shining 
cranium the crowning dignity of brains. 

No bald-head—except my brother—was ever a fool. 


Pleurodynia—a neuralgic 
affection of the chest will 
—he invariably pronounced 
to be pleurisy. The two 
things are very similar as 
to symptoms, except that 
with the former there is 
he no fever, and, of course, 
! U ttt while pleurisy is a serious 
: : disease, pleurodynia is— 
like neuralgia of the face—a painful, but not a 
grave, matter. So the rapidity with which he cured 
“pleurisy” caused general admiration and astonish- 
ment. 

The practice of another medico consisting largely of 
midwifery, it seemed natural enough that his consu't- 
ing-room walls should be covered with the photograplis 
of grateful mothers and their bouncing offspring. 
What prettier compliment could be paid to him? 
What better advertisement could he display? The 
only rift within the lute was his confession that ho 
had Engh the nucleus of the collection before hv 
opened the practice, and had begged, borrowed, or 
stolen most of the remainder afterwards! 
. Reverting to the more serious side of doctor's 

dodgery, a certain doctor noted for his “marvellous 
cures” was consulted by a man who was suffering 
from a pain in the right side of his abdomen. Tho 
doctor professed to ibe much concerned about it, 
finally diagnosing it as appendicitis. The patient, 
who was a nervous man, passed a sleepless night, the 
ey! to all manner of forebodings; but in the morning 

e had the good sense to seek the opinion of another 
practitioner, who was more expensive, but less sensa- 
tional. The result justified his action, for, to his 
immense relief, he found that his “appendicitis” 
consisted merely of a chill on the liver! 

Another man, having a violent cold accompanied 
by a pain in his left side, was persuaded by some 
friends to go to a doctor, who had done many remark- 
able things for their family. 

_ He went, and was horrified to hear that he had 
inflammation of the lungs near the heart. 

The doctor told him he must stay with his friends 
while he pulled him through; but this man, having 
faith only in his own particular physician, decided 
to go home at all costs. Arriving there late at night, 
he crawled on to his doctor’s house. 

After an examination, the doctor informed him that 
he certainly had a bad cold, with, perhaps, just 4 
suspicion of bronchitis about it. But, as be inflam- 
mation of the lungs, near the heart, or anywhere 
else—! 


TI ; 
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September sees that Abdul’s power in Turkey somewhat flags, but still the ROYAL remains supreme— 
the King of menthly mage. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 27, 1908. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR (continued). 
The Edge of Beyond. 


.s 


Cara CHESTER stood motionless, staring across the dim 
spaces of the room to the table, to its white disarray, to 
the prostrate figure that lay amid the slight débris it had 
brought with it in its fall. Ib seemed to her afterwards 
that the suffering of a lifetime had been compressed into 
that_moment of inaction, . 

“Paul!” Was it her own voice that uttered that thin, 
whistling whisper? “ Paul!” 

No answer from the still form on the floor. 

Fear gripped at Cara’s throat like a cold hand; she put 
up her hand to her throat as though she were choking. 
This was her punishment—punishment that had come 
swiftly and unknowingly upon her out of the ambush of 
what she had deem her triumph. Paul Farakoff had 
taken a seizure of some kind; in common humanity it was 
her duty to warn the house—make her presence known. 
She felt lost . . she was lost! 

And all the time a still, smatl voice, insistent and clear 
above the clamorous voices of her fears, kept repeating in 
her brain: “ Paul Farakoff is dead.” 

Like a woman in a dream, a sleep walker impelled for- 
ward against her will, Cara moved forward slowly across 
the room and looked down at the body by the table. 

“Dead!” Tho word escaped her pale lips like a sigh. 
As she stared down at the thing that had been only a 
moment since a laughing, breathing man, she knew how 
truthful had been the strange warning instinct of her 
leart. Paul Farakoff was dead. She needed no scientific 
knowledge to tell her that beyond all doubt; she did not 
need to touch his hand, to feel his pulse, to call softly, 
unavailingly, though she did both, to be convinced of this 
grim fact. 

Paul Farakoff lay with outflung arms. One hand still 
grasped the stem of the wine glass from which he had 
drunk ; the broken fragments of the bowl of it lay scattered 
ever the thick carpet, sparkling in the rosy light of the 
candles like some of the precious stones he had loved. The 
cther, half clenched, showed where the fingers gripped at 
the pile of the carpet, as though in continuance of that 
instinct of self-preservation that had prompted him to 
catch at the cloth as he fell. 

His face was towards her, for his head lay pillowed on 
his arm, and it showed livid against the black sleeve. The 
lips were foam flecked and drawn back from the white line 
of the clenched teeth. He looked as if he laughed; even in 
that moment of mad horror this was Cara Chester's 
thought—that the dead man laughed. Laughed as he 
would have laughed in life—at her predicament, at this 


ase ending to her new life of dull respecta- 
nity. . . . 

What had happened—what could have happened? She 
put the question to herself despérately. The man had 


drunk to the future—poured out a libation to the God of 
Chance and died ! 

With a sharp, low cry Cara flung up her hands to her 
face. The horror of the situation, of the thing that had 
come upon her, was overwhelming. To be alone in this 
strange house was bad enough, but to be alone with the 
dead body of a man who was suppesed to be little moro 
than a stranger to her . . . what explanation could 
there be of that . . ’ 

A fierce impulse to fly screaming from the place tore at 
her throat; the world seemed to reel about her, the deathly 
silence of the tapestried room to be broken by the sound of 
many rushing waters. The sheer horror of the thought 
that if she fainted, then all was lost indeed—that she 
would leave herself defenceless to the curiosity of the first 
comer; only this thought gave her the strength to draw 
herself together, to force herself once more to bend over 
that still thing at her feet. 

Then, as she bent over it, it seemed to her that there 
was a hint of the grotesque about the twisted limbs in the 
decorous black and white of evening dress. This man, 
who half an hour ago had compelled her unwilling 
admiration, looked now less like a man than like the 
co:lapsed figure of one of those mechanical toys she had 
sometimes seen men selling outside Charing Cross. Paul 
Farakoff was dead, there was no doubt of that; no doubt 
either of the fact that something horrible, something out- 
side Nature, had robbed him of the austere dignity which 
is the gift of death. ; , 

As she stood there all at once the panio of flight came 
upon her. Sho must get away; if sho could but leave this 
toom behind her she weuld be safe. She stood obsessed 
by this thought of her safcty. She had no longer thought 
to spare for the thing at her feet—no horror or pity for a 

uman soul snatched suddenly out of the midst of life. 


September, too, will pass away, 
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Only she knew that this man, who had tried to separate her 
from all she loved best in life, who had threatened to 
smirch her honour in her husband’s eyes, was dead, and 
that if she could but escape from this house unseen, flee 
from it, a shadow amengst shadows, her future was safe 
for ever. 

She moved forward tremblingly. The rustling of her 
skirts over the pile of the carpet sounded tumultuously in 
her own ears, and she stopped short, staring into tho 
shadowy spaces of the room with frightened, dilated eyes. 
Had the sound of Farakoff’s fall—after all, but a few 
moments had elapsed since he fell—alarmed the house? 
Were they rushing in alarm to this room? . . . Were 
they . - ? And if her fears were true... 
what explanation could she make of her presence there 
of his death? 

Again that icy hand of fear clutched at her throat as she 
thought of the impassive-faced Russian servant who had 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS, 


Dr. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salehurst. Tis house is 
the scene of a murder on the night of the Salehurst 
Festival, one of the Dean’s guests, Leo Maitland, being 
brutally done to death in the billiard-room. Somo weeks 
later, the Dean discovers a poets man, apparently dying, 
in a gipsy tent, and, with true Christian charity, has 
him conveyed to the Deanery. 

Cara, the handsome wife of the Dean. To her horror, her 
former husband, whom she had divorced in Amorica, and 
whom she had thouglit to be dead, suddenly appears in 
the ncighbourhood in tho person of a blind Russian 
Prince. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester’s beautiful daughter by her 
first marriage. Lisa has been wedded to 4 
Bentley, who proves to be a notorious swindler. On 
this account the marriage, which is kept a secret even 
from the Dean, has been annulled. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from 

i= he beens into the Deanery, and is horrified to 
Bnd Lisa kneeling beside the murdered man, Maitland. 
To save his wife , wen the dreadful charge of murder, he 
horoically claims to have killed the man. Then, 
ing a dash for liberty, he escapes to the neighbour- 

ing river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 

Sir Curtius Hassell, one of the Dean’s neighbours. He 
is deeply in love with Lisa, but though her marriage with 
Bentley has been annulled, she does not consider herself 
free to marry again as longas his fatois indoubt. Mean- 
while, Sir Curtius, visiting the Deanery, is astonished to 
recognise in the sick gipsy the fugitive Bentley. 

Nellie ‘‘ Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. She startles 
him by arsuuing him of murdering Maitland, Sub- 
sequently she is knocked down by a motor-car driven by 
Mrs. Chester, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius, 

Paul Vassolich Farakoff, the blind Russian prince. 
He rescues Nellie ‘‘ Haste”’ after her accident. Learn- 
ing her secret abowft Sir Curtius, ho endeavcurs to get 
the baronet within his power, and at the same tima, by 
threatening to make the truth about her former eis 
known, he also seeks to make Mrs. Chester his tool. In 
desperation, the latter calls on the prince and pleads 
with him for the restoration of certain pepers. He has 
just acceded to this request when he suddenly swoons 
away- 


barred her entrance; she realised that from his hands she 
would receive scant mercy once his suspicions were 
aro’ Her eyes roved the room in a desperate search 
for some place of hiding, but fear as in a paralysing night- 
mare held her rooted to the spot. She stood motionless for 
what seemed an eternity listening, every nerve strained, 
while around her the air hummed with strange, unfamiliar 
unds, 
Yet nothing in the room moved—the straight folds of 
the heavy velvet curtains did not quiver, not the slightest 
breath or draught stirred the great figures on the tapestries 
to a travesty of life; the mail-clad figures by the great 
fireplace continued their guard, immovable as the dead 
man whose white face lay upturned in the tender light of 
candles. . - . 
teith an immense effort of will Cara forced herself to 
realise that this storm of sound: With which she was sur- 
rounded was but the quick rushing of her frightened blood, 
the mad leaping of her pulses. No one had stirred. She 
was safe so far. 

But so far only. It remained now to make her escape 
from the room and from the house unseen, or with such 
discretion as would render recognition impossible. She 
thonght of the hall in which she had waited. It was 
lighted only by old-fashioned ail Taman in quaint lanterns 
of beaten brass—a place of long, black shadows; surely it 
would not be hard to escape ouservatéon even if she did 
enco' the Russian servant? ; 

Bie ceaatt her hands together in a feverish clasp. 
. . . If shedid encounter him, what was there about her 
to link her identity, veiled, agitated woman of mystery as 


she had been, with the placid, popular, well-known mistress 
of the Deanery? 

Half reassured by her reasoning, she gave a swift glance 
round the room to make certain that she had left no trace 
of her presence; the dimly-lighted spartyens photosr:nhod 
itself on her brain; it seemed to her that the unbroken 
shadows before the door stretched forth menacing hands 
towards her as quietly and stealthily she crept towards 
them. ‘There was a measured deliberation in her move- 
ments as though she feared to wake the thing huddled cn 
the floor by the table—the thing from which fer eyes were 
averted—for she dared not meet that dead face, thit 
frozen, threatening smile. 

A faint sound as of someone moving in an adjacent room 
ee in the butler’s pantry, which she surmised was 
behind the heavy leather screens—brought her to a sudden 
standstill. She listened again intently, but the sound was 
not repeated, and she crept on to the door and opened it, 
fighting down the hysterical fear into which the fancied 
sound had thrown her. 

The hall was deserted and in shadow. On the wide 
hearth a small wood fire still burned fitfully, but its tiny 
flames did not suffice to lift the brooding darkness of the 
place. The oak settles that flanked the fireplace were un- 
occupied ; it seemed a houce of slecp, a place of the sleep- 
ing dead. Then as she stood sho became aware that the 
great door of the hal! stood ajar. A little night wind, 
that had in its coldness something of the salt sting of the 
sea, stole in; it caught at the ends of the scarf she wore 
about her head as though with fingers eager to draw her 
or resistlessly into the wide, safe darkness of the 
night. . . . 

ith a deep indrawing of her breath she stepped over 
the threshold. A hand laid suddenly on her shoulder 
deprived her even of the power to scream out. 

“Ach! Is it thus you serve me?” a man’s guttural voice 
said in her ear. “Mein Gott! But it is not so easily that 
you escape me, Lucia.” 5 . 


Curtius Hassell turned out through the gateway leadin 
from the mery grounds and struck across the grave’ 
quadrangle of the athedral Close. He felt that he must 
escape from the atmosphero of the house behind him— 
above all, escape from the ever-brooding shadow of the 
Cathedral tower—if he were ever to have his brain clear 
again, be capable of sustained, reasoning thought. 

He stopped for an instant in the square to lizht a 
cigarette. A gregariously-minded constable, attracted by 
his solitary figure, lumbered over the gravel, but on per- 
ceiving the quality of his quarry touched his helmet with 
an obsequious “ d-night, sir!” and slouched on again. 

Hassell, looking after the figure of the policeman as it 
loomed tall and ungainly in the moonlight, smiled grimly 
to himself. If Bateson, excellent, dull man that he was, 
had but an inkling of the identity of the guest who lay 
that night in the Samaritan’s chamber at the Deanery, how 
even his sluggish fancy would take wings to itself, his 
imagination set to feats of aerial architecture ! 

Hugo Bentley, back at the house from which he had 
escaped as by a miracle, taken prisoner by the fate that 
had seemed his friend once before! This thought, strange 
as it was, was overtopped by an insistent question that for 
hours had irritated Hassell’s brain. Did Mrs. Chester— 
ia Lisa—know the identity of the guest beneath their 
roof? 

Of Dr. Chester's ignorance he had not a moment’s doubt. 
In such matters as the giving up of a prisoner to justice, or 
even of bringing him within tho reach of the law, however 
indirectly, Hassoll felt convinced that the Dean’s sense of 
mercy would be inclined to override his morality. 
ago | Xavier Chester did not for a moment guess that 
the hand of the man he had taken in kindly sympathy was 
the hand of the man who had acknowledged that he had 
Killed Leo Maitland, or he would never have brought him 
back under the guise of charity into a place which was 
neither more nor less than a death trap. But Mrs. 
Chester, Lisa—had they recognised the man? 

If they had not, Hassell felt that it was only a question 
of hours until they did so. They were women, possessed 
of all that feminine sense of observation, that instinct 
that is almost infallible. And when they did recognise the 
man . . what then? 
Standing still in the roadway, Curtius Hassell grumbled 
softly beneath his breath. Presently he walked on slowly, 
not heeding where he went, up the long white road flecked 
with shadows that wound past Lyndhurst Manor, onwards 
across the downs, to England’s edge and the sea. 

Down the road, a shadow amid shadows, flying and 
breathless came a woman’s figure. She was on him almost 
before he was aware of it, and his cry of surprise met and 
mingled with her short, suppressed scream of terror. 

“Mrs. Chester! Good Heavens, what are you doing 
here—alone? What has happened?” 

Surprise rendered him almost incoherent; she seemed like 
a sudden materialisation of his thoughts, this frightened, 
flying woman—a living answer to, his unspoken question. 

“You—only you—Curtius!” She clung to his arm, such 
a dead weight that he slipped the other about her to save 
her from sinking to the ground. “Oh, thank God . . , 
thank God! +e » You'll 
save me?” 

The sobbing words hardly reached him, or, if they did, 
they conveyed no sense of immediate danger, of any 
pursuing horror. Surprise was still his dominant sensa- 
tion—surprise at pasa! toiag Dean’s wife so far from home 
at so late an hour. When he had left the Deanery the 
entire household had retired to rest. He had felt hirself 
that in quitting his bedroom he was committing an in- 
discretion, but he was so old a guest at tho Deanery, 
where he nearly always stayed the night when he dined, 
that he had felt it an indiscretion that would be at least 
condoned but with Mrs. Chester it was different. 
If her absence were discovered, it would certainly occasion 
comment, if not cansure. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Chester, what has happened? You 

i ‘ er, and felt 


alarm me horribly. . -” He bent over 
She took no notice of his question, but broke out into ea 


ou'll save me, Curtius? 


her head sink heavily against his shoulder. 


as other months have fled, but if you're wise it won't occur before the ROYAL Is read, 
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her as sce fled down the long white row. 


“T had mething to do with it. .- I swear that, 

Curtius. He died—Gad knows bhow—by His act peraaps | 

« 2s ‘bol innocent.” val 
“Who aed nt I don’t understand ' 


Innxent of what? : . 
“The Prince. -. 6Innecent. of his death.” A 
faintiv-irritated note beat in Mra. Chesters voice. 
“ Prince Farakoff is dead . buat I know notaing of 
it—mothinz.” She had teen sveaking almost as theugs + 
herself, but suddenly she seemed roused anew to a sense 
of her da _ “\earv are we standing here? . . - It | 
is mac _. . Any moment it may be found. | 
a 8 I ray te followed. . . I mast get on,” she | 
taid. an! Lesun to wa.k jaickiy down the road. Hasse | 
moved w! er. : . | 
“Do I enderstand you to say that Prince Farakof is | 
Geud?” be aszed in a shocked voice. | 
Ves, 2 I don't pretend to know how, or what ; 
hannened, only he drank sxme wine and fell dead, and I ; 
left him there im that strance house alone—or worse | 
than alone—with that dreadful German doctor beside 


“You've been at the Manor House . « » now?” 
Cara gave a faint, hysterical la : 
“How borrifed you scand—even you, Cartics: 

no idea thet you were so respectable. Yes, I have come 

from the Mancr—I had to see the Prince on business. , 

— Way need I pretend to you?” she i 

Tecklessly. “You know the whole story.” ; 

‘A certain calm seemed to have come to her at finding 
herself in Hasseli’s company. She certainly was conscious 
of no embarrassment in ET geod ball peat emg with 
the Prince with him. The pendulam of fear, that had 
swayed so madly at the touch of the man who had called | 


I had 


ber Lacia, swayed back to reason. | x 


“J know something cf the story, yes,” Hassell admitted. 
Then, as theuzh he dreaded the woman might take any- 
thing for granted. be betrayed into any damaging confi- 
dences, he hastened to add: “I know the story of your 
marriaze and divorce . . - the barest outlines, I 
assure you.” . . 

His manner put Cara on the defensive unconsciously. 

“A very commonplace story for the ears of s man of the 
world, but not for certam other ears, Curtius,” she said, 
“and that is why I went to the Manor House to-night to 
see the Prince to talk over certain matters, to— 


was leaning on his arm still. 
apd the next he was dead. . 5 ! 

He dreaded the ring of hysteria in her voice. He dared 
not be sympathetic. 

“Bat how foolish . . . how unwiee!” Hassell could , 
hardly have believed Mrs. Chester capable of such indis- | 
cretion, and his whole being revolted against the thought | 
of the scandal that would inevitably ensue. Salehurst 
society was malicious. and its tongue had freely 
enough round the personalities of the Dean’s wife and 
stepdaughter as it was. But here would be real food for 

‘ossip. 

a here will be no scandal,” Cara said in the defiant voice 
of a thoroughly frightened woman who has determined to 
believe in her own assertions. 

“But scandal is inevitable, Mrs. Chester,” he retorted. 
“The servants wi!! talk, and this German doctor, of course 
he saw and recognised you! It seems to me that you 
have specmneluly precipitated what you most wished to 
avoid.” 

“You are most cruel and unjust! No one knew me or 
recognised me; only one servant saw me; when T left the 
house no one but myself was aware of what had happened, 
not even the doctor. . He only accosted me in 
nassing—took me for one of the maidservants—and when 
he discovered his mistake was almost as disconcerted as I 
was,” she finished tremblingly, But she did not feel 
certain. . The man had let her go almost too 
willingly. - She knew his eyes had raked her face. 

Hassell was silent in the face of this further revelation. | 
He could feel by the trembling of the hand on his arm 
that her momentary calm was passing, that Mrs. Chester 
was thoroughly unnerved. Remembering the night follow- 
ing the motor accident and the scene that had been enacted 
then, he bitterly regretted the sharpness of his words, that 
sharpness he had intended to have tonic effect. 

His nerves seemed completely on edge, and he was filled 
with an almost womanish horror at the prospect her words 
opened up to his imagination. 

It would have been bad enough, he told himself, had 
she merely visited Prince Farakoff unconventionally, as he 
had at first imagined, but to have visited him under the 
rose—to have fled from the house when he was stricken 
with illness—to have endeavoured to disguise her identity ! 
8 What fools women could be! | 

He groaned inwardly. The business was as nastv as it 
was possible to be; he felt a species of desperation descend | 
upon him—like the Dean. he felt enveloped in the choking 
folls of a mystery that he almost dreaded to penetrate. 
It was with an effort that he forced himself to speak 
lizhtiv, realising now that the best aid—indeed. the only 
aid—that he could give this woman was to help her to get 
back to her home unnoticed. 

He began to think it was Providence that had guided his 
footsteps away from the shadow of the Cathedral out into 


the 2 aa 

“You think that I will be suspected . . . ?” Cara 
begam. “You think that people will know?” There was 
3 recrudescence of the old terror in her voice—the terror 
that had shaken it when she clung to him tremblingly 
at the tup of the hill. 

“No, no; how absurd veu are! Tf no one saw you, how 
could they suspect? Besides. I feel sure you exaggerate— 
pees His Hizhness had some slight fit, and in your | 

ighly nervous state you mistook the seizure for something 
very serious indeed. If I know anything of human nature, 


{ 
voicing pethaps some of the thoughts taat |! 


! 
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at this present moment lasghing 


arc:y, he knew that; bat down the quiet side lane was the 
srall door set in the wall above which rose the tree that 
bad so often acted as a truant Hugo 
Bentley to reach his heme. . eee 

It wis sti] unlatched. as he bad left it. He held it open 
for Cara to enter, followed her, and locked it securely 
behind them. oe 

They crept through the shrubbery. a place of pitfalls 
now, for the moon was clouded and the cround unfamiliar, 
bot at lencth they reached the house a the side entranre 
by which Cara had made her flight. 

Just fcr a moment she grt his hand, and the touch 
of ner fingers was like hot iron against bis own. . 

“ God bless you, Curtias. I'll see you in the morning. 


to enjom silence, and 
use. The closing of the 
For a long time he 5: 


_, , When at last he went round to the front of the 
house and made his own quiet entrance, 2 

his own stealthy movements broke the stillness of the 
sleeping house. roe Cara Chester had returned as 
she had gone—unobserv 


ae 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Sir Curtiue Haseell’s Amazing News. 


RAR RAARARARARRReemrmmweseaeaeaeaes='veaeneaneeeeeees 
Breakrast was over when Curtius Hassell entered the 


breakfast-room. He had slept late; sleep had come to him 
only with the dawn—e short, heavy slumber, that had left 
him more fatigued than refreshed. 

He was thankful to find that the Dean had gone out—to 
the morning service. He felt that he could not have faced 
Dr. Chester's eyes; he dreaded even Lisa. Bat Lisa was a 
fellow-conspirator, Lisa—well, Lisa was different. Even 
Miss Nairn, however, was not present; the room was 
empty, only on his plate lay a note in Mrs. Chester's 
handwriting. He opened it immediately ; it contained but 
one line, no signature, no heading: “Find out the truth 
at once.” 

“A large order,” he muttered to himself as he sauntered 
along the sideboard. looking with the distasteful eyes ofa 
sick man at the good things disposed upon it. He Tejected 
them all and poured himself out some coffee, but he did 
net drink it, nor touch the toast he crumbled on his plate. 
After this pretence of a meal he decided to breakfast off a 
cigarette, lit one, and went through the French windows 
into the garden. 

“Find out the truth,” Cara had said. He supposed she 
meant find out whether Paul Farakoff was dead or alive, 


whether anything was ssapected The Reger | of the 
task began to grow upon him; it was not unta he had 
thought for some time, pacing up and down the trim paths 
of the stiff old Dutch on to which the breakfast- 
room of the Deanery looked, that he began to see light. 

If he had not been a guest at the Deanery it would have 
been easy enough—the most natural thing in the world 
for him to motor or walk over to Lyndhurst to call upon 
the Prince. But if the tragedy in which Mrs. Chester so 
implicitly believed was really a fact, then the most common- 
place action of the Deanery household would be regarded 
with suspicion. 

This morning, however, he found it hard to force him- 
self to believe in Cara’s story. It was the outcome of her 
fears and overwrought imagination, this story of sudden 
and mysterious death. After all, so he argued with him- 
self, what more natural than for him to go to Lyndhurst 
to return the Prince's call? The Prince’s chauffeur would 
remember that his master had paid a lengthy visit to 
Challis Court. and what was there to connect him with the 
wife of the Dean of Salehurst in the eyes of the Russian 
servant? 

He went into the hall, and, crumpling Cara's ncte into a 
ball, threw it into the heart of the fire that burned on the 
wide hearth nearly all the year round. 

“Ts Miss Nairn anywhere about?” he asked the butler, 
and learned that Miss Nairn had accompanied the Dean 
into the Cathedral. 

“Ah, thanks!” For a moment Hassell hesitated, then 
over his shoulder to the man he said: “ Will you tell her 
that I hope to be back in an hour's time . . . or very 
little later?” 

He could hardly have told why, but he was glad to 
defer his meeting with Lisa till this visit was over. 

He walked briskly up the road along which he had 
supported Cara last night. The morning was fresh and 
lovely, a morning atmmst 6¥ young summer. He was glad 


of tbe physical exercise that gave him the opportunity to 
try and outstrip his thoughts, and the Manor House was 
reached almost before he was aware of it. 


You entered into the park of Lyndhurst Manor, rouch- 
grassed and bare-looking, through great iron gates of fine 
workmanship supported id stone pillars surmounted by 
lions rampant. As Hassell approached them he heard the 
warning hoot of a motor, and almost before he had time to 
step aside a heavy travelling car laden with luggage dashed 
out at great speed and disappeared down the road in a 
cloud of dust. 

Hassell gave a faint whistle. 

“ Hallo!” he said to himself. “What does that mean? 
Is it an example of the rats and a sinking ship? Or has 
the Prince got a fright on account of his seizure of last 
night, and is he leaving in the dickens of a hurry?” 
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There were all the signs of hasty departure visit'e a's, 
when he reached the front door. A coup'e of « , 
and a lizht lazgage cart were waiting, ana a bit. 
servants under the direction of the Russian maz:« : 
whom Cara had descri to him, were wern.s- 
strenuczsly. = 

Hassei] asked for the Prince. 

The Russian shook his head. 

“His Highness is not at home, Excellency,” be e.:: 
“He was called away suddenly to London early +5 
morning. We”—he indicated the disorder about hirr w.:b 
a wave of his hand—“ follow him in haste.” 

Hasse! stared at the man thunderstracx. 

“Surely,” he said, “ his departure was sullen indeal*" 

“TI am not in the confidence of His Hiziness.”" 21 
servant answered impassively, and to Break wy cra 
of the servants, who stood waiting till he scoud Li i: 
liberty. 

Wis a distinct feeling of irritation Hasse’! was tur: -: 
away, when he became aware that another man he 
out on the steps of the house—a stout man of Te: 
aspect, who looked about him with an air of autier 
It struck him that this must be the German dxter. ii 
for Cara's saxe he approached him. 

“T had hoped to have the pleasure of seeinz Pra 
Farakeff this merning—to return a call he mes : 
made upon me; but it appears that I am too late. is 
Highness is not at home?” 

The German smiled with a glitter of white teeth. Y- 
despite the smile, the German was not affab.e; ata. 
Hassell surmised. was entirely beyond him. 

“ Ach. that is so.” he said, clasping his large fat hancs; 
“His Highness was called to London. He leit ear:y 
before seven o'clock, an hour monstrous and unheard <!! 


“Tam sorry,” Hassell said again, “but no doubt I sh. 
have the pleasure later of renewing my acquaintance.” 

The German looked grave gave his shoulders a 
pondercus shrug. 

“That. who can say?” he said. “The movemer‘: «! 
His Highness are as erratic as those of a bird. Hira 
to-day ; to-morrow—pouf——" 

He made an ungainly movement of his large zac +> 
illustrate the singularly soft and musical sound tha: £:: 
issued from his lips. 

“But I understand that the Prince has taken our Man? 
of Lyndhurst for the season,” Hassell said with a sz 

« Ach, that is so; but what of it? That, mine f 
does not tie one of a spirit so volatile. I am sorry—» 1 
come from a distance? So! I would invite you to a->:: 
the hospitality of His Highness, but we start in an b.-:, 
and I am overwhelm eo et 

Hassell thanked the man and turned away, feelin: « :. 
missed. He could have sworn that the German. des: :"+ 
the fact that he was “overwhelm.” stood on the sters <78: 
watched him out of sight, safely beyond the confines cf <=? 
park. He felt an intense repugnance to the man. av: 
trust of him. The German had not sustained his rile « 
Hasse! did not for a moment doubt his Teutonic cr::.:. 
but he felt convinced that, despite his affectation of t>.°-> 
Eee, the man could speak the language as wel! <: -: 
could. 

“Well. at any rate,” he said, as he turned in the <7 -- 
tion of the Deanery, “that is one load cff Cara's bac 
is it a load added to it? Prince Panl Farakoff is ne: cen 
—or he could not be journeying to London. I wender. | 
very greatly wonder, which sensaticn she will feel ncs:— 
relief or regret?” 


(Another instalment next week.) 


ere ee 


Maz. Rosrsson: “What a si irl you ax, 
Miss Jones!” ee eee 

Miss Jones (coyly): “Well, that can be altered, y-2 
know.” 


Cuartton: “How did you enjo urself at Mrs. 
Hamilton’s last night?” 4 me 

Cynicus: “First rate. There wasn’t a sonz oF 
Tecitation sprung on us during the entire evenin:.’ 


— sje 


4 a “You make an awful noise with that 
ute. 
Boarder: “Well, I’m sorry to hear it.” 
Landlady: “So’s everybody else.” 


ae Se 


ENDORSED. 

A WELL-KNOWN general tells how, on one occasi-n, 
finding himself short of cash, he drew a cheque fr 
£5 to the order of his old servant, and sent him ovr 
to the bank to get it cashed. The servant handed it 
in, and the cashier examined it. 

“You will have to endorse this,” he remarkeJ, a3 
he pushed the cheque back. 

e soldier stared. 

is we oll he asked. 

“Well, I cannot pay the money unless you dv,” 
replied the clerk. val J =" 

“Where shall I endorse it?” asked the servant. 

“There,” replied the clerk, as he pointed to the 
back of the cheque. 

The soldier took the pen, and wrote as follows: 

“T beg to say that I have known General —— for 
several years, and he has proved himself, times with- 
out number, to be as brave as a lion, but always 
kindly considerate towards all who serve under him. 
And I have, therefore, great pleasure in respectfuliy 
endorsing his cheque.—James ——.” 


September s2es fhat in our land a House of Lords atill sits, unlike the ROYAL, which pzerless is, as everyone admite 


Wuex uupine 
Ave. 27, 1908. 
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Dont Want Plodders” 


By Herbert Jackson 
- (Hapgood 
(Of the famous 


Ruplorment 
areau of Fleet St., London). 


Evgrysopy knows the 
old cr of - lees 
employee—' man who 
was a stead plodder at his work, who was a sort of 
ya ae clock in the matter of office times. He was 
conscientious enough, but, more’s the pity, he was 
often a rather slow-going individual. 

The plodder, you see, did very well for the old slow 
methods of work and business. But now the “go 
ahead” ppirit of modern business must find ite 
counte in the young man who wants 4 job— 
especially if he wants a good job! Personality, go,” 
alertness of unde ing, and a facility for ideas, 
he must have for success. Ho must also combine 
with ambition and natural talent, honesty and a 
capacity for hard work. 

By honesty I mean something more than merely 
financial reliability. There are men who would 
never take a penny from the cash-box, but who would 
defraud their employer by thefts of time, or by half- 
hearted effort, or by placing their own interests.above 
those of their firm. 

The right man brings to his work the best effort 
of which he is capable, and grudges nothing where the 
interests of his employer are at stake. 

Think of the employer. He wants a man to fill a 
job. What makes him hit upon the man he takes? 

efore him are particulars of different men who want 
that job. Or, let us say, he is interviewing the 
applicants. One type of man comes in. He says he 
has done such and such, was at So-and-So’s for, say, 
three years, gave satisfaction there. And he thinks 
he would give satisfaction in this job, and so on. 


TWO TYPES OF JOB HUNTERS. 


All the time he seems nervous, diffident, almost as 
though he didn’t think there was much chance of 
his being successful, but he thought he might as well 
drop in. 

In comes the other type of job hunter. He doesn’t 
think at all about his being able to give satisfaction— 
he knows he can fill the job better than anybody else. 
He brings out one or two little ideas. He shows that 
he has prepared himself in advance for this interview 
by ying as much as was possible the firm’s 
methods of doing business, their advertising, and the 
goods they sell. He is able to talk intelligently and 
convincingly on the employer’s business and un- 
consciously flatters him in so doing. 

He shows that he has thought it worth while to go 
after that particular job, not any job. 

Self-confidence, it will be seen, counts for a good 
deal, if it is not developed to the point of offensive- 
ness, and, although it ought to unnecessary to 
mention it, being well-dressed also counts for much. 

By well dressed I do not necessarily mean expen- 
sively dressed. Jf a man’s hands and nails are 
clean, his boots well blacked, his linen fresh, his 
clothing, though old and worn, yet well brushed, 
he will look a thousand times better than the man 
who is expensively dressed, but appears slovenly. 


PERSONALITY ISN'T BLUFF. 


Personality must not be confounded with Dluff, 
however. Many fellows think that making a noise is 
personality. The are wrong, but never ask for a 

sition in a humble sort of way, as though you were 

gging in behalf of a church fair. When offering 
your services to an employer, remember that you are 
worth as much to him as he is to you. Do your best 
to prove to him that the salary he pays you is a 
safe investment, which will yield liberal dividends. 

In former days employers did not want ambitious 
young men in their offices. But business men of the 
go-ahead modern type have now no use for the mere 
plodder. 

Please don’t think that I under-estimate the value 
of persistence. Persistence is a very valuable busi- 
ness asset. I remember a particularly clever traveller, 
now holding a responsible position with one of our 
largest electrical concerns, who secured his first posi- 
tion with them by devoting the whole week to apply- 
ing for it, 

The managing director was one of those busy men 
who are not only hard to see, but unpleasant when 
you see them. But this applicant did not seem to 
mind, and he kept on calling in a perfectly unruffled 
manner as often as he was turned off. Other men 
applied, but lost courage under this treatment; but 
this persistent applicant had made up his mind not 
oo — = geuntaaly png cag? director 

ip his mi at this was the kind he wanted. 
He reasoned tha’ 7 


t 
Sah unflinching 
ourage in 
the fone of dis- 
couragemient was 
®& great business 
asset, 
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September sees the birda begin 


en ~~» 
nN ee he lle ee ow en, ae 


TOO COLD FOR ESKIMOS. 

Tuas dying Eskimo, who brought to the survivors 
of the Erichsen expedition on the extreme north- 
eastern coast of Greenland the news of the death of 
their leader, as reported in a telegram from Copen- 
hagen the other day, was, of course, one of those 
attached to the party, and not a native of the district. 

For this part of Greenland is totally devoid of 

inhabitants, the coast, even in mid-summer, being 
too barren to furnish sufficient subsistence to the few 
hardy hyperboreans who range the lower latitudes. 
As for a winter residence, that is quite out of the 
question. 
It used to be thought that both the eastern and 
western Eskimos of Greenland ranged north along 
the two opposite coaste of that perpetually-frozen 
island-continent as far as the land extended towards 
the Pole; but the recent explorations of the Duke 
of Orleans on the one side, and Commander Peary 
on the other, have exposed the falsity of this. 

The village of Etah, on the edge of Smith Sound, 
’Baffin’s Bay, in about 78 north latitude and 79 
west longitude, has been found to be the northern- 
most point 6h earth that is inhabited throughout the 
year, although in summer the men of the tribe carry 
their hunting and fishing excursions as far as the 
southern extremity of the Humboldt glacier, some- 
where about the 79th parallel. 

Beyond this none of our fellow creatures have ever 
dwelt, nor, until recently, have any ever ventured to 
intrude. To reside there permanently, indeed, would 
be im ible, even for the hardiest of savages. 
Everywhere the snow line descends to the sea-level, 
while the whole interior of the counfry is covered 
with an ice-cap many feet thick. 


ee Se Pe 
“TELL ME A STORY.” 


You ask me to tefl you a story, 
That story of long ago, 

When somebody told me a secret 
And whispered he loved me so. 

There’s nothing to tell you, my darling, 
A word and a vow, no more; 

And ah, you have read it and heard it 
So many a time before! 


*T was only a question at twilight, 
A tear on a happy cheek, 

A smile and a sigh that answered 
For a heart too full te speak ! 

I¢’s not worth the telling, my darling, 
That story of days of old; 

But to me ’tis the sweetest and dearest 
That ever was heard or told! 


But it never could seem to you, dear, 
So, much as it seems to me; 

For so long as the world goes round, dear, 
And so long as love shall be— 

So long will the lovers, my darling, 
That tell it or hear it told, 

Each think that their own love-story 
Is the gladdest the world can hold! 


— oe 


THE FIRST IRONCLAD IN ACTION. 

In view of the visit to New Zealand of the United 
States fleet of magnificent steel-clad cruisers and 
battleships, it is interesting to note that the first 
armou vessel ever employed in naval warfare was 
the product of American enterprise. 

This was the Merrimac. She was merely an ordinary 
wooden ship, with her deck and sides protected by 
old iron rails torn up from the nearest railway. Yot 
she played havoc with the unarmoured Federal 
frigates, until she herself was presently attacked and 

ut out of action by the Monitor, another type of 
ironclad, evolved by Yankee ingenuity. 

This happened in March, 1862, and the event was 
an “eye-opener” to experts the world over. Every 
country with a navy set feverishly to work re 
organising it. Britain especially, after the first feel- 
ing of stupefaction had passed, commenced construct- 
ing the new typo of floating fighting-machine in grim 
earnest, so that by 1866 we had thirty ironclads 
ready for sea. During the same period, too, no fewer 
than 150 wooden vessels—seven of them line-of-battle- 
pik and six frigates—were sold for what they would 
fetch. 

Of course, however, the ironclads of these early 
years were very unlike our Dreadnoughts and 
Indomitables of to-day. They carried masts with 
spars and sails, and were mostly wooden vessels, 
thinly sheathed with soft iron. 

The thickness of the armour of the Warrior, for 
instance, was only a trifle over four inches. A single 
modern cruiser, of even the second or third clase, 
could to-day engage and sink a fleet of such warships, 
and that without appreciable risk of injury to herself. 
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Wen Dorothy Weston started on the long ey 
which, begun in Sydney, was to end in Northern - 
land on a far-off station called “ Blackwater,” she did so 
in the best of spirits. 

For one thing, the salary was to be an unusually big 
one for her services of companion to an elderly lady. 

For another thing, she left nothing to regret behind her; 
she was alone in the world, having lost both parents soon 
after the sudden descent from wealth to poverty, which 
obliged her to enter the lists of the work-a-day world; and 
the situation she was leaving now not been a con- 
bien one—Dorothy was too pretty and lively to care about 

ing cooped up with a crowd of little children—stupid 
children, too, to whom learning was the severest trial. 

She considered that she was a very lucky girl to have 
got another place so quickly, and she looked forward to 
the unknown station life eagerly, with all the curiosity of a 
town mouse for the country. She even enjoyed the long 
three days’ coaching perched up on the box seat between 
a chatty “commercial” and the saturnine and silent driver. 

Her spirits received their first damper when the coach 
oe deigned to address her on the morning of the third 


y. 

“Did 
station? 

Dorothy said she was. 

“To live?” queried the man. 

Again Dorcthy assented. 

“Then may Heaven send you back alive. I wouldn't 
go there for all the King’s diamonds.” 

And that was all he said or would say on the subject. 

The commercial, though, was more loquacious. “Funny 
thing,” he said, “ Redwood living on a back-block station, 
when with his money he could have the pick of the finest 
euburban residences in Sydney.” 

Conversation lagged then, and Deer was left to her 
own eg ee until they drew up at the little public-house 
where a buggy from Blackwater was to meet her on the 
morrow. 

A stout, motherly woman showed her into the little 
room. ‘Goin’ to Blackwater?” she cried. ‘“ Well, I never 

. And you such a youn gi, too. Lor’ love you, 
child, if I was in your choer T' tarn back and tramp all 
the way to Sydney rather than go there.” 

Dorothy sat down on her big box forlornly. 

“Whatever is the matter with the place?” she said. 
“Do you know it?” 

“Yes,” answered the woman. “I was cook there when 
the two lads was as fine children as one could see.” 

“T thought there was only one son?” said Dorothy, still 
anxious to get at the mystery. 

“One's dead, my dear—dead fourteen years. Twin boys 
they were, Charles and Brandon. And Brandon was 
drowned in the Blackwater, and his body never found, and 
the best Gig for all it happened so—he was an idiot.” 

“Poor child,” said Miss Weston gently. 

“Ah! he was a wicked creature,” said the stout woman. 
“They kept him shut up in rooms off the house, for he 
was that big an’ strong at thirteen as any other would have 
been at twenty. And after he got out and run into the 
lagoon neither his pa nor ma would ever leave the station 
—not even after the bunyip come.” She watched the girl 
narrowly as she said these last words. 

Dorothy broke into glad laughter. 

“Oh! it’s haunted, is it?” she said. “A bunyip, too— 
the aboriginals’ ‘devil.’ Is that why you're all warning 
me!” 

“That is why. It ain't nothing to laugh at, neither, os 
you may find out. I never knew a woman stay there yet,” 
she added gloomily. “Mrs. Redwood can’t ‘women. 
All the servants is black boys from the islands—Kanakas, 
they call ’em.” 

“How very strange,” said Dorothy; but, thinking she 
had already discussed her employers more than was per- 
missible, she asked for some tea and changed the current of 
Mrs. Smith’s thoughts and speech. 

Morning brought a nice smart buggy and a civil driver, 
this, the last stage of her long 


you say you was goin’ to Blackwater—Redwood's 


and as Dorothy began } 
journey, she felt almost as if she were going home. Black- 
water probably meant rest and comfort, and as the long, 


low, creeper-covered house standing by the sw of a 
tree-fringed lagoon hove into sight she smiled-to think of 
her uneasiness of two days before. 

The young bushman suddenly drew up, and looled 
round inquiringly. “Mr. Redwood said he'd meet us 
here,” he said, “for certain, and I don’t see him.” 

“Well, he is not here,” said Dorothy rather impatiently. 
The sun was hot, and she was longing to enter that creeper- 
covered verandah and get the meeting with the Redwoods 
over. 

“He was most particular about it,” observed the man, 
flicking a fly off the near-side horse's ear with the whip. 

by was a decided little person. “ Drive on,” she 
said. “I'm sure he never meant to keep us waiting in this 
gun ” 


A deep silence seemed to brood about the dark old house— 
the noon-day silence of a big station, which was as yet un- 
familiar to the girl—and as she walked up the long, cool 
verandah she felt suddenly s ly nervons. 

Unoonsciously her mind had pictured a kind, motherly 
weman welcoming her with true bush hospitality. The 
man deposited her box on the step and then called 
iT 

A young kanake slipped softly up the hall, and stared 

. at the girl and ‘ben at the young stoc “ Mister 
Charlie isn’t come home yet,” he said. 
“Take me to Mrs. Redwood, or tell her I am here,” said 


Dorothy. 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


“No, no; couldn't do that,” said Combo. “ Will Missie 
come to her bedroom? This away, this away,” and ho 
began to trot up the hall, beckoning her persuasively. 
orothy stood irresolute; then, noting that the white 
man had disappeared, she turned to follow the black one, 
but gave a glad little cry, as a tall, dark-haired white 
woman stepped out of a room to the right and confronted 


her. 
“You are Mrs. Redwood,” she an, and stopped, 
struck dumb by the look of horror t see her 
hostess’s features, and still more electrified by her words, 
uttered in a shrill shriek of fear: 

“Go back, go back! Take her away, Combo! George, 
put in the horses and drive her to the township!” Then, 
almost imploringly : “ For Heaven's sake, child, go away, at 
once! hat has brought you here?” 

“Your advertisement, your letter. I have come to stay,” 
Dorothy murmured lamely, the strangeness of her welcome 
putting to flight all her usual sel f-possession. 

“To stay,” gasped the other woman, “to stay! And 
at Blackwater!” and then, to complete the confusion of 
the scene, she slowly sank in a senseless heap cn the 
polished floor, just as the clank of spurs heralded the 
arrival of a tall, dark-faced young man, who rushed for- 
ward and caught the fainting woman in his arms. 

As he carried her out of the hall, he turned a harassed 
face to Dorothy. “I will come and—and—explain directly 
she is better,” he said. 

Dorothy’s fair face flushed with sudden anger. Ex- 
plain! It would need a very good explanation indeed to 
account for this very queer welcome to Blackwater. 

Combo came to her a few moments afterwards and 
invited her to come to her room. And, seeing no sign of 
mother or son—for she supposed the young man to be Mr. 
Redwood—she complied. 

Later on, after completing her toilet, she descended to 
the dining-room, where Mr. Redwood awaited her. He 
was a big man, with a rather plain face, to which the 
level, over-thick eyebrows gave a stern effect—which was 
belied by the merriest smile in the world. 

He told her that his mother was better, but was resting, 
and asked her if she would make the tea’ Dorothy busied 
herself with the cups, seemingly intent upon her work, but 
noting all the time how the young man followed her every 
movement with admiring eyes. She smiled to herself as 
she py oo how very funny the situation really was, and 
then she blushed suddenly, se she thought—she really 
did not know why—of a honeymoon couple she had seen 
dining together at an hotel in Sydney. 


“You have every right to be angry, Miss Weston.” 

They were sitting on the verandah after tea, and Red- 
wood just tendered the explanation. 

“Briefly, it is this,” said Dorothy. ‘“ Your mother has 
been more or less melancholy since your twin brother's 
death ; the unaccountable death of a woman-servant further 
prezed on her mind, until she took a marked dislike to 

avmg women about her. This place you think is the 
cause of her strange ideas, and it occurred to you that you 
would introduce a bright, cheerful girl into the house and 
get your mother gradually used to her presence. The girl’s 
task was to induce Mrs. Redwood to leave Blackwater, 
and so you led me to believe your letters were from 
your mother, and you hoped to drive me to the house, 
explaining the part I was to play during the journey. 
Your horse went lame and delayed you on run, 60 
the whole plan was upset, and my introduction to your 
mother as disastrous as it was premature.” 

“T’ve made a confounded mess of things, I know. For 
one thing, I wanted—that is, I expected—you to be an old 
—an older girl. You wrote as if you were.” 

“T have found youth a disadvantage in teaching,” 
said Dorothy. “But that does not excuse your conduct in 
laying me open to such a disappointment, for it is a dis- 
appointment. Everything looked so promising, and I 
shall have to go bac again—like a bad penny——” There 
was a pathetic little break in her voice as she said this. 

Charles Redwood noticed it. 

“Will you stay, Miss Weston? Just for a week or two. 
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I feel assured that my mother will be glad of your pre 

once I get her reconciled to the ident When Be cain. 14 
her first words were: ‘She is such a pretty little thing 
Charlie, so bright and young and——’” : 

“And send her away at once. Oh, I know—you ned 
not try and hide it; but if I thought things would Ie all 
right, if I thought I could really be a help to you in this 
trouble, I would stay. Whatever is her idea? One cf 
your woman-servants was killed, I think you said——" 

“Yes. It happened whilst 1 was in Melbourne. She 
went for a walk by the lagoon; the men heard her scream. 
ing, and ran down. They declare some wild animal was 
dragging her to the water; it dropped her and got away 
through the reeds when they came. But the girl was dead, 
Heart disease, I have no doubt. But I was away 
as I said, and my people were always reticent on the sui). 
ject. Her brother is etill in our employ; my father |-it 

im a pension; but he chooses to stay on and work——” 

“Blackwater seems to have a strange attraction for 
people,” said Dorothy. “Your father, your mother, this 
man, you——” 

“No, not I!” cried Redwood vehemently. “TI loathe 
and detest the place; it has nothing but sad memories for 
me. There was Brandon, you know. I was fond of him, 
and when he was hae young he was the handsomest little 
chap you could see. The—t trangeness seemed to take 
him after an attack of brain fever, when we were about 
eleven. They sent me away when he was ill, and I never 
saw him again; he was drowned two years afterwards——” 

He turned his face away, and with a sudden impulse 
Dorothy put out her hand and touched his big brown 
on 


e. 

“I will stay,” she said. “I will try and get your 
mother to leave this 7 ee which must have so many bitter 
memories for both of you.” 

Then she withdrew her hand shyly. 

Charlie gave her a grateful lance. “I feel that ycu 
can and will help me,” he said, “but I repent now for 
bringing you to such a melancholy place. I will tell you 
everything before you decide. 

“After the servant’s death every woman-servant was 
sent away. Some time before a young gin camping on the 
further side of the lagoon d“that she had I-en 
seized and nearly drowned by a bunyip. A romance from 
beginning to end, I map pom but the two things combined 
have given the place a name——” 

“Oh! I heard that it was haunted,” said Dorothy. “If 
that is all, I am not afraid. Do you believe in this 
basye: Mr. Redwood!” 

“No, I do not. The lagoon is a weird place rather. 
There is a hill at one end, honeycombed with caves and 
hollows, in the upper ones of which the blacks buried their 
dead in old days; quite enough to give it the reputation 
i th haunted. Excuse me a moment. What is it, 

eed?” 

A thin, curious figure of a man approached Redwond. 
Dorothy, seeing that her presence was not needed, strolled 
away. 

Only a few moments had elapsed when Redwood overtook 
her, and hey turned together to stroll up and down the 

paths. 

“Who was that man who came for you,” Dorothy said. 
“ He seems a curious sort of creature.” 

“Reed? Oh, he is the brother of the girl who died here 
—the man whom the pater left some money to. He is an 
oddity ; does jobs for us sometimes, but spends most of his 
time pottering about the lagoon duck-shooting. The pater 

i him to be kept on ae long as he chose to stay.” 

Next morning when Dorothy entered the dining-room 
Mrs. Redwood rose to greet her. ‘My son tells me that 
you have elected“to stay, Miss Weston. It is not safe for 
you, but if you choose to defy all warnings you must take 
the consequences.” 

“T am willing to do that,” said the girl gently. She had 
a soft, winning voice, and trusted a great deal to her 
impulses. She followed one now in taking both the elder 
woman’s hands in hers and saying: “There is no one te 
care what pens to me—so why should I care myself? 
And I had dreamed such day-dreams about Blackwater. 
and of how its mistress and I should be friends. You will 
be friends with me, won't you?” 

Mrs. Redwood’s hard face softened as she looked down 
at the young, pleading one. The ice being broken, Dorothy 
found it easy to cheer and comfort her employer's mother. 
As the days went by she became more and more un 
obtrusively meceaary to her. 

Mrs. Redwood always went to bed early, and then 
Dorothy, with no thought of Mrs. Grundy to restrain her. 
would sit La the verandah or ane aoend te penton bi 

rlie, talking, as yo people will talk, of thinzs 
visible and iavibla, aad lesening without knowing it the 
first chapters of the old, old story that was ever new sino 
the world began. The charming ways of his constant con: 
panion moved Charlie as nothing else had done. And 
soon, too, Dorothy thought she was the happiest girl on 
earth, for during the after-dinner talk on the verandah 
one night, Charlie told her in his honest fashion that 
he loved her, and asked her to be his wife, and she knew 
that when she left Blackwater it would be with the know- 
ledge that the heart of the man she loved was hers. 

The light was still in Mrs. Redwood’s room as she passed 
through the hall on her way to bed, and she knocked 
timidly and was admitted. 

The old lady was sitting by a table looking at a photo- 

h. “Come and see him,” she said. “Was ever & 
ovelier face in the world!” Dorothy looked over her 
shoulder at the pictured face—that of a boy of thirteen, 
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almost perfect in features, but with something wanting in 
the et ik that saxck her unpleasantly. “— 

“It is Brandon,” said the mother softly. 

“ He is not like—Charlie,” said the girl, then blushed to 
think how easily the name had come to her lips. 

Mrs. Redwood looked = ly. 

“So it is ‘Charlie,’” she said. “Well, well, my dear, 
I knew it would come, and you will go away. You must 
go, and he will follow, and I shall be left with—with—my 
memories. He is a good lad, and deserves: happiness, but 
he was never a patch on Brandon.” 

Dorothy bent her head and softly kissed the woman's 
white, lined face. 

But Mrs. Redwood’s worde told her that Charlie 
was in reality almost as much alone in the world 
as she was; his mother’s heart was buried with the dead 
Brandon. They must be all-in-all to each other, and with 
happy thoughts of her lover's good-night kiss Dorothy 
Weston fell — 

What woke her? A fearful rending and tearing of stout 
aooden panels and splintered bars, a terrible cry—half 
growl, half shriek—that echoed through the vast al house, 
with its countless empty rooms, and then the rough grasp 
sf long, wet, hairy arms and a sudden rush ant bound, 
and the knowledge that she was being carried bodily 
towards the lagoon by something neither beast nor man— 
something that held her in a grasp of iron—something that 
smelt of river weed and slimy river mud. 

Shriek on shriek rose from Dorothy’s parched Hps, and 
her heart leapt — as she heard Charlie shout in reply. 

The crash of the broken door had awakened him as he 
lay fast alee in the verandah chair, where he had sat 
dreamily thinking of Dorothy. He sprang to his feet and 
made for her room, and in the awful horror which mas- 
tered him when he found her gone he did not realise the 
strangeness of the fact that Bill Reed had followed swiftly 
in his footsteps and, his wild blue eyes alight with triumph, 
had thrust one o 8wo guns he carried into his hands, and, 
springing “through the broken door, shouted to him to 
follow. 

It seemed years to the girl; in reality that wild rush 
to the water took but a few minutes. The breath seemed 
slowly leaving her body, as the creature clasped her closer 
in its vice-like arms, and at every one of its clumsy leaps 
she thought every bone in her body would break. ; 

Across her mind rushed the thought of the scream of 
that other woman—that poor servant girl who had been 
frightened to death in bygone years. She herself would 

not die of fright—oh, no! She would be drowned— 
drowned in the clasp of this demon of Blackwater. 

Chartie and were hot on their tracks. The moon 
shone full out as the creature reached the edge of the 
water, and paused, gloating over its prey, before plunging 
into the sedges. 

Charlie dropped on one knee and took deliberate aim. 
It was as clear as day, and he was a splendid shot. With 
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“Fixe! Why don’t fire?” cri . # _ 
hatter thot than cee you ?” cried Reed You're a | 9) 


But the moonlight streaming on the upturned feared | 
of this strange lagoon dwalien had boousht out: likenres } 
to a face Charles Redwood had loved and nev.r furg - 
the face of his twin brother Brandon. : | ! 

In after years he would never s of what he went ! 
through in that awful moment. He only kuew uw. tris! 


was indeed Brandon—that to his theart Trust 
kill his brother. = pis ' | 7 


the lapping wa ee. ~! » 


And Charlie, awaking from his stupor, dashed into“the | “By 
lagoon in time to grasp Dorothy's waits eee 
ses the dying s le of Bill Reed 


ng. r 
And so poor Mary Reed’s death was avenged “at last. j* 
e * ° * * 1 ag 


Blackwater is sold and in the hands of stramger> uy. | ' 
“Naturally” (so the district gossips will tM you) | ip) 
“ Charles Redwood did not care to keep a propertyon “© 
his twin brother had lived unknown for years tbe lig cia, . 
wild beast within a mile of the head station itsel " And! ¢ 
they can also tell you of the cave in the cif — tn 
entrance could only be found by diving for it) were we | 
poor mad creature had had its lair. : ra 
One night (so the story runs), when all wands < ..,. i 
the boss and Bill Reed were away mustering, the Iatter j ‘- 
had found Brandon Redwood’s dead body floating viraw~: | ™ 
the rushes, and with his master’s help had buried-it 2. ! 
littie station graveyard that night, to which a fw days | mpi} 
afterwards Mrs. Redwood had followed her favom!> ->~ iM 
to rest. ; At 
Charles Redwood and his wife travelled for soi.e years i th ») 
before eventually settling in Melbourne. Mrs. ‘°°’ 
Redwood is a very pretty woman, in spite of tle T-4 iust ws 
te sweet young face is framed in the whitest. f sitver | th 


air, 1 Fs 

She will tell you that it took its snowy guise in 4 simi , 
night, although she does not care to tell one hon te hap: } re > 
pened, and it was many years before she could bi:1 yr 
sight of moonlight on still waters or would tell an: une the | 2 
story of the Blackwater bunyip. 


OO i 

Jack: “Yee, poor John may have bad hi foulta:t th} 

but his heart was on the right side.” ; ria 
Wagge: “Is it possible? No wonder he diad.” 


———#—=___ 

“Wnart exactly,” asked the editor, “does thie j.can ac 
in your report: ‘The reasons which indued the Jos 
company to take this step are obvious’?” © : 


a er for his darling’s eter he touched the trigger, 


and then stopped as if paral 


SS SS SSS SSS 
For Health’s sake as well as for Beauty’s sake every stout person should 


permanently overcome Obesity by 


Treatment. io 
to 
Every Cure a Real Cure, not a mere temporary Reduction of Weight. j 
YY 
Seen S j! 
Ir the opinion of all competent authorities, Antipon Best of all, Antipon, during the process # fat-|d 


is the most valuable remedy ever discovered for 
the permanent cure of obesity. The eminent 


French physician, Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris, unasked, 
has generously accorded permission to the Antipon 
Company to give full publicity to his experiences of 
Antipon. “TI like to do justice to such pore pro- 
ducts,” is his gratifying avowal. He writes: “I must 
frankly say that Antipon is the only product I have 
ever met with for very quick, very efficacious, and 
absolutely harmless reduction of obesity; all other things 
are perfectly useless, and some absolutely dangerous.” The 
italics are ours. When stout persons are made to realise 
the vital importance of the fact eo emphasised there 
will be less serious illness in the world, and fewer sound 
constitutions irretrievably ruined ! - 

The un; leled success of Antipon has fortunately 
done much to destroy over-stout people’s blind faith in 
the starving and drugging remedies which only tem. 
porarily succeeded in reducing weight at a frightful 
cost to health and strenth. Sweating, cathartics, and 
exhausting gymnastic exercises also add to the number 
of victims amongst the less enlightened of the com- 
munity. 

The famous Antipon treatment is soundly based on 
the priiciple that under any conditions the body must 
be properly nourished; that in curing the disease of 
obesity the system must be fortified, not weakened; 
that the body, being rapidly relieved of such large 
quantities of superfluous and unhealthy fatty matter, 
must be strengthened by enriching and purifying the 
blood, thereby restoring muscular deve opment and 
repairing the nervous system. Hence the well-merited 
Se alae of the pleasant and harmless Antipon treat- 
ment. 

Relying solely on the rational satisfaction of the 
appetite which it always promotes (by reason of its 
splendid tonic action on the whole digestive system), 
Antipon is in every other respect a self-snfficing treat- 
ment, ore that causes not the least discomfort or 
inconvenience, that is always reliable and safe, that can 
be followed in the stwictest privacy, whether at home or 
away from home, and that restores physical and mental 
energy and staying power, ‘whilst at the same time 
quickly redneing the weight to normal and restoring 
the natural lines of beauty to every external part of the 

dy, even in the most despaired of cases of obesity. 


piitately packed, direct from the Antipon Compa: | |. ticf 


Oe. ae a) ee ye. ee ee ee 


tsi 
“It means,” said the blythe scribe, “that I ¢juida’t | 
find out.” : Ne 


1 Ov 
° 
means of the strengthening Ariipon |3 3 
7) 
op) 


reduction, overcomes the dreaded tendency to ahnorm”| 6° * * 
formation—the disease of obesity itself. Wen 28 ius | 
marvellous permanency of its cures. The dose: ce2ace | stx 
with the removal of the last ounce of superfluous ... | nex 
The pratified subject need not therefore refraia from | wer) 
satisfying the healthy natural appetite whieh—Auti--~ * 15 
has created. He or she may enjoy the wholesom- peca- | for 
sures of the table both during and after the tre tment. { Th. 
There are no unpleasant dietary restriction. «. one 
observed. chir 
Within a day and a night of the first dose the waljiont | Ay 
will experience a delightful feeling of unusual bueyaucy | V1 
and exhilaration. The scales, moreover, will prore a | the 
decrease varying between 80z. and 3lb., accc: ia, tine 
individual conditions. After this there is a steady } iox 
daily progress until the cure is completed. The elim’. | jak. 
nation of the superfluous internal fat will by wen wove ro t 
restored functional activity to the vital organs, .lwaye | mai D) 
dangerously affected by excess of fat. me 
Antipon contains in solution only the pures* wud | reyes 
most harmless of vegetable substances. { diet, 


Bil fap 


Grateful testimonials by the hundred may be se:.. av | rec 
the offices of the Antipon Company by anycae so | appe ») 
disposed. ; oe | 


The Graphic says: “A wonderful specific i= .ue | uait »’ 
treatment of corpulence is Antipon, which ea -4e9 2! tion 
daily diminution of fat until normal weight is atiai. _. , Antig 
The cure is lasting and the treatment is har aless. | a da BD) 
The tonic effects of Antipon are wonderful: the ap of einil: 
tite is increased, digestion promoted, the blood pu-i!; su, | 
and the muscles strengthened.” 

The Sketch says: “ Antipon is something to Le. , , the f 
grateful for. Between the Scylla of becoming unv icidy, j they >) 
clumsy, and unsightly, and the Charybdis of a reginen + t-esi 
that takes all joy from life, Antipon treatment ia%i ..;, | Incta 
for while it takes away unwholesome adipose tist we, it | aye 


may be had (on remitting amount), carriage oad, | meyv) 


3, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


Wan Dorothy Weston started on the long 
which, begun in Sydney, 


land on a far-off 
in the best of spi: 
For one thing, 


one for her services of companion to an elderly lady. 
For another thing, she Tet 


she was alone in 
after the sudden 


obliged her to enter the lists of the 
the situation she was leaving now 
ik one—Dorothy was too pretty 


ing cooped up 


children, too, to whom learning was the severest trial. 

She considered that she was a very 
got another place so 
the unknown station life eagerly, 


town mouse for 


three days’ coaching perched up on the box seat between 
a chatty “commercial” and the saturnine and silent driver. 

Her spirits received their first 
iad deigned to address her on the morning of the third 


‘ou say you was goin’ to Blackwater—Red wood’s 
* . 


y. 
“Did 
station? 


Dorothy said she was. 
“To live?” queried the man. 
ain Dorothy assented. 


A 
“Then may 


of the Australian 
Bush. 


. 


journey 
was to end in Northern eed 
paves called “ Blackwater,” she did so 
ri 
the salary was to be an unusually big 
t nothing to regret behind her; 
the world, having lost both parents soon 
descent from wealth to poverty, which 
work-a-day world; and 
had not been a con- 
and lively to care about 
with a crowd of little children—stupid 
lucky girl to have 
and she looked forward to 
with all the curiosity of a 
he even enjoyed the long 


uickly, 
the country. 


damper when the coach 


eaven send you back alive. I wouldn't 


go there for all the King’s diamonds.” . 
‘And that was all he said or would say on the subject. 


The commercial 


thing,” he said, “ Redwood living on 8 
when with his money he 
euburban residences in ayoneys 

ged n, and Doroth 


Conversation | 
own shougr un 
where a 
morrow. 

A stout, moth 
room. ‘“ Goin’ to 


. And you such a 
child, if I was in your 
the way to Sydney 
sat down on 


Dorothy 
“Whatever is 


the two lads was 


“T thought there was only one son?” 


anxious to get at 
“ One’s ,m 

they were, 

drowned-jn the B 

the best thing for 
“ Poor child, 


kept him 


“ The 
was that big an’ stron; 


been at twenty. 


lagoon neither his 
—not even after the benyip 

as she said these 
Dorothy broke into glad laughter. 
“Oh! it’s haunted, 1s 


narrowl 


the aboriginals’ ‘ 
me!” 

“That is why. 
you ma 


they call ’em.” 


uggy from B! 


Charles and Brandon. 


” said Miss 
“Ah! he was a wicked creature, 


find out. 
she added gloomily. 
All the servants is black boys 


uacious. “Funny 
k-block station, 
pick of the finest 


wae left to her 
ittle public-house 
meet her on the 


, though, was more 

could have the 
til they drew up at the 
kwater was to 


erly woman showed her into the little 


Blackwater?” she cried. “ Well, I never 
oun gal, too. Lor’ love you, 
5 turn back and tramp all 


rather than go there.” 
her big box forlornly. 


the matter with the place?” she said. 


ou know it?” 
es,” answered the woman. 


“T was cook.there when 
could see.” 
said Dorothy, still 


as fine children as one 


the mystery. 
y dear—dead fourteen years. Twin boys 
And Brandon was 
lackwater, and his body never found, and 
all it happened so—he was an idiot.” 
eston pany 

said the stout woman. 
shut up in rooms off the house, for 

at thirteen as any other would have 
‘And after he got out and run into the 
pa nor ma would ever leave the station 
come.” She watched the girl 
ast words. 


it?” she said. “A bunyip, too— 
devil.’ Is that why you're all warning 
It ain’t nothing to laugh at, neither, as 

I never knew a woman stay there yet,” 
“ Mrs. wood can’t ‘women. 
from the islands—Kanakas, 


“How very strange,” said Dorothy; but, thinking she 
had already discussed her employers more than was per- 


missible, she asked for some tea 


and changed the current of 


Mrs. Smith’s thoughts and speech. 


Morning brought 


rothy 
journey, she felt 


almost as if she were going home. 


and a civil driver, 
her long 
Black- 


a nice smart buggy 


began this, the last stage of 


water probably meant rest and comfort, and as the long, 


low, creeper-covered house wanaing. 
tree-fringed lagoon hove into sight s! 


The young bushman 
round inquiringly. 
here,” he said, “ for 


by the sw of a 
e smiled-to think of 


. Redw. 
certain, and I don’t see him.” 


“Well, he is not here,” said Dorothy rather impatiently. 


The sun was hot, 
covered verandah 
over. 


and she was longing to enter that creeper- 


and get the meeting with the Redwoods 


“He was most particular about it,” observed the man, 
flicking a fly off the near-side horse’s ear with the whip. 


was & 


said. “Tm sure 


A deep silence seemed 
the noon-day silence of 
. familiar to the girl—and as she walked up the long, 
verandah she felt suddenly 


Unconsciously 


weman welcoming 


deposited her 


A young kanake slipped 
ge d Short ab 


at the girl an 


decided little person. “ Drive on,” she 
he never meant to keep us waiting in this 
to brood about the dark old house— 
a big station, which was as yet wn 
coo 


her mind 
her with 
box on the step an 


softly up the hall, and stared 
the young stockman. “Mister 


Charlie isn’t come home yet,” he said. 
“Take me to Mrs. Redwood, or tell her I am here,” said 


Dorothy. 


September's daya grow shorter, 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


I feel assured that my mother will be glad of your presence, 
once I get her reconciled to the idea. When she came to 
her first words were: ‘She is such a pretty little thing, 
Charlie, 80 bright and .” 
“And send her away av once. Oh, I know—you med 
not try and hide it; but if I thought things would be all 
right, if I thought I could really be a help to you in this 
trouble, I would stay. Whatever is her idea? One of 
your woman-servants was killed, I think you said——” 
“Yes. It happened whilst I was in Melbourne. She 
went for a walk by the lagoon; the men heard her scream- 
ing, and ran down. They declare some wild animal was 
dragging her to the water; it se her and got awa 
through the reeds when they came. ut the girl was dead. 
Heart disease, I have no doubt. But I was away, 
as I said, and my people were always reticent on the sub- 
ject. Her brother is etill in our employ; my father left 
im a pension; but he chooses to stay on and work——” 
“Blackwater seems to have a strange attraction for 
people,” said Dorothy. “Your father, your mother, this 


man, you—— 
“No, not I!” cried Redwood vehemently. “I loathe 
; it has nothing but sad memories for 


and detest the place 
me. There was Brandon, you know. I was fond of him, 


WE 
% 
{of 


and when he was very young he was the handsomest little 
chap you could see. 7, -the-strangeness seemed to take 
him after an attack of brain fever, when we were about 


eleven. They sent me away when he was ill, and I never 
saw him again; he was drowned two years afterwards——" 

He turned his face away, and with a sudden impulse 
Dorothy put out her hand and touched his big brown 
one. 

“J will stay,” she said. “I will try and get your 
mother to leave this place, which must have so many bitter 
memories for both of you.” 

Then she withdrew her hand shyly. 

Charlie gave her a ful glance. “I feel that ycu 
can and will help me,” he said, “but I r t now for 
bringing you to such a melancholy place. I will tell you 
e hing before you decide. 

“After the servant’s death every woman-servant was 


sent away. Some time before a young camping on the 
further side of the lagoon dedared” that she had been 
seized and nearly drowned by a bunyip. A romance from 
beginning to end, I suppose, but the two things combined 
have given the place a name——” 

“Oh! I heard that it was haunted,” said Dorothy. “Tf 
that is all, I am not afraid. Do you believe in tlLis 
bunyip, Mr. Redwood?” 

“No, I do not. The lagoon is a weird place rather. 
There is a hill at one end, honeycombed with caves and 
hollows, in the upper ones of which the blacks buried their 
dead in old days; quite enough to give it the reputation 
of being haunted. Excuse me a moment. What is it, 

A thin, curious figure of a man appr Redwood. 
Dorothy, seeing that her presence was not needed, strolled 


away. 

Only a few moments had when Redwood overtook 
her, and they turned together to stroll up and down the 
garden paths. 

“Who was that man who came for you,” Dorothy said. 
“ He seems a curious sort of creature.” 

“Reed? Oh, he is the brother of the girl who died here 
the man whom the pater left some money to. He is an 
oddity ; does jobs for us sometimes, but spends most of his 
time pottering about the lagoon duck-shooting. The pater 

i him to be kept on as long as he chose to stay.” 

Next morning when Dorothy entered the dining-room 
Mrs. Redwood rose to greet her. ‘My son tells me that 
you have elected“to stay, Miss Weston. It is not safe for 
you, but if you choose to defy all warnings you must take 


consequences. 

“J am willing to do that,” said the girl gently. She had 
a soft, winning voice, and trusted a great deal to her 
impulses. She followed one now in taking both the elder 
woman's hands in hers and saying: “There is no one to 
care what pire to me—so why should I care myself? 
‘And I had dreamed such day-dreams about Blackwater, 
be friends. You will 


“No, no; couldn't do that,” said Combo. “Will Missie 
come to her bedroom? This away, this away,” and ho 
began to trot up the hall, beckoning her persuasively. 

orothy stood irresolute; then, noting that the white 
man had disappeared, she turned to follow the black one, 
but gave a glad little cry, as & tall, dark-haired white 
oe stepped out of a room to the right and confronted 
er. 

“You are Mrs. Redwood,” she began, and sto ped, 
struck dumb by the look of horror apuenoranll her 
hostess’s features, and still more electrified by her words, 
uttered in a shrill shriek of fear: 

“Go back, go back! Take her away, Combo! George, 
put in the horses and drive her to the township!” Then, 
almost imploringly : “For Heaven's sake, child, go away, at 
once! at has brought you here? ” 

“Your advertisement, your letter. I have come to stay,” 
Dorothy murmured lamely, the strangeness of her welcome 
putting to flight all her usual self-possession. 

“To stay,” gasped the other woman, “to stay! And 
at Blackwater!” and then, to complete the con usion of 


sank in a senseless heap cn the 
heralded the 


Dorothy’s fair face flushed with sudden anger. Ex- 
plain! It would need a very good =o indeed to 
‘acoount for thie very queer welcome to Blackwater. 

Combo came to her a few moments afterwards and 
invited her to come to her room. And, seeing no sign of 
mother or son—for she supposed the young man to be Mr. 
Redwood—she complied. 

Later on, after completing her toilet, she descended to 
the dining-room, where Mr. Redwood awaited her. He 
was a big man, with a rather plain face, to which the 
level, over-thick eyebrows gave a stern effect—which was 
belied by the merriest smile in the world. 

He told her that his mother was better, but was resting, 
and asked her if she would make the tea. Dorothy busied 
herself with the cups, seemingly intent upon her work, but 
noting all the time how the young man followed her every 
movement with admiring eyes. She smiled to herself as 
she thought how very funny the situation really was, and 
then she blushed suddenly, hnea she thought—she really 
did not know why—of a pg ee couple she had seen 
dining together at an hotel in Sydney. 

e e e 


“You have every right to be angry, Miss Weston.” 

They were bar on the verandah after tea, and Red- 
wood just tendered the explanation. 

“Briefly, it is this,” said Dorothy. “Your mother has 
been more or less melancholy since your twin brother’s 
death ; the unaccountable deat: of e woman-servant further 

reyed on her mind, until she took a marked dislike to 

aving women about her. This place you think is the 
cause of her strange ideas, and it occurred to you that you 
would introduce a bright, cheerful girl into the house and 
get your mother gradually used to her presence. The girl's 
task was to induce Mrs. Bedwood to leave Blackwater, 
and so you led me to 
your mother, and 


and of how its mistress and I should 
be friends with me, won't you? 
Mrs. Redwood’s hard face softened as she looked down 
found it easy to 
As the days went 


Dorothy, with no thought of Mrs. Grundy to 
pee sit ot the verandah or ci spend oo ee 
ie, talking, as yo people will talk, of al t 
visible and invisible, eed learning without knowing it the 


believe your letters were from 
first chapters of the old, old story that was ever new sinco 


to drive me to the house, 


you hoped 
axplaining the part I was to play during the journey. | the world began. The charming ways of his constant com: 
Your horse went lame and delayed you on ran, and ps panion tate. Charlie as no uy cles had done. And 


the whole plan was upset, and my introduction to your | econ, too, Dorothy thought she was the girl on 


mother as disastrous as it was premature.” earth, for during the after-dinner, talk on the verandah 
“T’ve made a confounded mess of things, I know. For | one night, Charlie told her in his fashion that 

one thing, I wanted—that is, I expected—you to be an old | he loved her, and asked her to be his wife, and ehe know 

—an older ine You wrote as if you were.” that when she left Blackwater it would be with the know- 
“TJ have found youth a disadvantage in teaching,” | ledge that the heart of the man she loved was hers. 


ghe passed 


said Dorothy. “But that does not excuse your conduct in 
knocked 


laying me open to such disappointment, for it is a dis- 
appointment. eg dpe looked so promising, and I 
shall have to go bac again—like a bad penny” There 
was & etic little break in her voice as she said this. 
Charles Redwood noticed it. 
“Will you stay, Miss Weston? Just for a week or two. 


The light was still in Mrs. Redwood’s room as 
thro h the hall on her way to bed, and she 
tidy ond iy was sitting by & table looking at « pholo 

Cr) ly was sitti a © looking at a phow- 
ee “Come and og she said. “Was ever & 
velier face in the world?” Dorothy looked over her 
shoulder at the pictured face—that of a boy of thirteen, 


you will want to read at night—you'll want the best, so get the ROYAL, 
you must be right. 


and then 


Wasx ExDine 
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“Fire! Why don't fire?” cried 5 ¥ 
Ss lke oe you ? Reed. “You're a 


But the moonlight streaming on the upturned features 
of this strange lagoon dweller had brought out a likeness 
to a face Charles Redwood had loved and never forgotten— 
the face of his twin brother Brandon. 

In after years he would never 


almost perfect in features, but with something wanting in 
the great eyes, that wank her unpleasantly. 

“It is Brandon,” said the mother softly. 

“ He is not like—Charlie,” said the girl; then blushed to 
think how easily the name had come to her lips. 


Mrs. Redwood looked i ly. 
“So it is ‘Charlie,’” she said. “ Well, well, my dear, 


I knew it would come, and you will go away. You must | through in that awful t. r ly knew that this | 
go, and he will follow, and I shall be left with—with—my | was iedeod Brandon—that to. save is sweetheart he uae 


memories. He is a good lad, and deserves: happiness, but 


kill his b é 
he was never a patch on Brandon.” is brother. 


Her wild cry of despair rang out as her captor slid off 


hag ee her head and softly kissed the woman's sag Eger and she felt the chill of the lapping water. 
w ‘ace. , t the same moment Bill Reed’s rifl out, wakii 
But Mrs. Redwood’s worde told her that Charlie | the echoes and startling the waterfowl to orous life. 


was in reality almost as much alone in the world | And Charlie, awaking from his stupor, dashed into the 


as she was; his mother’s heart was buried with the dead | lagoon in time to Doroth: ite robe—in time to 
Brandon. They must be all-in-all to each other, and with ia the dying woe of Bill , a's victiin a he ‘ask; 
happy thoughts of her lover’s good-night kiss Dorothy | shot h the head, into the weed-grown Blackwater 
Weston fell aslee that had kept his secret so long. 


What woke her? A fearful rending and tearing of stout 
a#ooden Is and splintered bars, a terrible cry—half 
growl, half shriek—that echoed through the vast old | house, 
with its countless empty rooms, and then the rough gras 
af an a wet, hairy arms and a sudden rush ait bead, 
and the knowledge that she was being carried bodily 
towards the lagoon by something neither beast nor man— 
something that held her in a grasp of iron—something that 
smelt of river weed and slimy river mud. 

Shriek on shriek rose from Dorothy’s parched Hps, and 


And so poor Mary Reed’s death was avenged at last. 
* * * * * 


Blackwater is sold and in the hands of strangers now. 
“Naturally” (so the district gossips will tell you) 
“ Charles Redwood did not care to keep a property on which 
his twin brother had lived unknown for years the life of a 
wild beast within a mile of the head station itself.” And 
they can also tell you of the cave in the cliff (whose 
entrance could only be found by diving for it) where the 
had its Tide 


; pa 
A poor mad creature had . 

Mite rach ot the broken door had weeks Hire | "Ona night tao te sloty rons, when all hands except 
lay fast asleep in the verandah chair, where he had sat soe jas an a ee were i ia ed mee 
ily thi B : ‘ound Bran wood’s 'y_floa' amo’ 
dreamily t g of Dorothy. He sprang to his feet and the rushes, and with his master’s help bad buried it in the 


made for her room, and in the awful horror which mas- 
tered him when he found her gone he did not realise the 
strangeness of the fact that Bill Reed had followed swiftly 
in his footsteps and, his wild blue eyes alight with triumph, 
had thrust one o 8wo guns he carried into his hands, and, 
preeng Meongh the broken door, shouted to him to 
follow. 

It seemed years to the girl; in reality that wild rush 
to the water took but a few minutes. The breath seemed 
slowly leaving her body, as the creature clasped her closer 
in its vice-like arms, and at every one of its clumsy leaps 
she ‘thought every bone in her body would break. 

Across her mind rushed the thought of the scream of 
that other woman—that poor servant girl who had been 
frightened to death in bygone . She herself would 
not die of fright—oh, no! She would be drowned— 
drowned in the clasp of this demon of Blackwater. 

Charlie and Reed were hot on their tracks. The moon 
shone full out as the creature reached the edge of the 
water, and paused, gloating over its prey, before plunging 
into the sedges. 

Charlie dropped on one knee and took deliberate aim. 
It was as clear as eae, aon he was a splendid shot. With 


a re for his "8 pelety, he touched the trigger, 


stopped as if 


For Health's sake as well as for Beauty’s sake every stout person should 
permanently overcome Obesity by means of the strengthening Antipon 
Treatment. 


little station graveyard that night, to which a few days 
afterwards Mrs. Redwood had followed her favourite son 
to rest. 

Charles Redwood and his wife travelled for some years 
before eventually settling im Melbourne. Mrs. Charles 
Redwood is a very pretty woman, in spite of the fact that 
her sweet young face is framed in the whitest of silver 


hair. 

She will tell that it took its snowy guise in a single 
night, although the does not care to tel one how it es - 
pened, and it was many years before she could bear t 
sight of moonlight on still waters or would tell anyone the 
story of the Blackwater bunyip. 

ee fe 

Jack: “Yes, poor John may have had his faults, 
but his heart was on the right side.” 

Wagge: “Is it possible? No wonder he died.” 


Se 
“Wnuar exactly,” asked the editor, “does this mean 
in your report: ‘The reasons which induced the 
company to take this step are obvious’?” 
“Tt means,” said the blythe scribe, “that I couldn't 
find out.” 


Every Care a Real Cure, not a mere temporary Reduction of Weight. 


N the opinion of all competent authorities, Antipon 
| is the most valuable remedy ever discovered for 
the anent cure of obesity. The eminent 
French physician, Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris, unasked, 
has generously accorded permission to the Antipon 
Company to give full publicity to his experiences of 
Antipon. “I like to do justice to such perfect pro- 
ducts,” is his gratifying avowal. He writes: “I must 
frankly say that Antipon is the only product I have 
ever met with for very quick, very efficacious, and 
absolutely harmless reduction of obesity; all other things 
are perfectly useless, and some absolutely dangerous.” The 
italics are ours. When stout persons are made to realise 
the vital importance of the fact so emphasised there 
will be less serious illness in the world, and fewer sound 
constitutions irretrievably ruined ! a 
The un leled success of Antipon has fortunately 
done much to destroy over-stout people’s blind faith in 
the starving and drugging remedies which only tem. 
porarily in reducing weight at a frightful 
cost to health and 


strenth. Sweating, cathartics, and 
exhausting gymnastic exercises also 


Best of all, es during the process of fat- 
reduction, overcomes the dreaded tendency to abnormal fat- 
formation—the disease of obesity itself. Hence the 
marvellous permanency of its cures. The doses cease 
with the removal of the last ounce of superfluous fut. 
The gratified subject need not therefore refrain from 
satichving the healthy natural appetite which Antipon 
has created. He or she may enjoy the wholesome plea- 
sures of the table both during and after the treatment. 
There are no unpleasant dietary restrictions to be 
observed. 

Within a day and a night of the first dose the subject 
will experience a delightful feeling of unusual buoyancy 
and exhilaration. The scales, moreover, will prove a 
decrease varying between 80z. and 3lb., according to 
individual conditions. After this there is a stead 
daily progress until the cure is completed. The elimi- 
nation of the superfluous internal fut will by then have 
restored functional activity to the vital organs, always 
dangerously affected by excess of fat. 

Antipon contains in solution only the purest and 
moet harmless of vegetable substances. 

Grateful testimonials by the hundred may be seen at 
the offices of the Antipon Company by anyone so 
disposed. 

The Graphic says: “A wonderful specific in the 
treatment of corpulence is Antipon, which causes a 
daily diminution of fat until normal weight is Attained. 
The cure is lasting and the treatment is harmless. 
The tonic effects of Antipon are wonderful: the appe- 
tite is increased, digestion promoted, the blood purified, 
and the muscles strengthened.” 

The Sketch says: ‘“‘Antipon is something to ke really 
grateful for. Between the pee of becoming unwieldy, 
clumsy, and unsightly, and the Charybdis of a regimen 
that takes all joy from life, Antipon treatment is ideal, 
for while it takes away unwholesome adipose tissue, it 
builds up and strengthens the system.” 

The Trethodist Recorder says: “It is satisfactory to 
know that Antipon is the practical result of a specialist’s 
researches and discoveries, so that reliance can be 
placed upon its efficacy.” 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, 

rivately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
3, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


d to the number 
of victims amongst the less enlightened of the com- 
munity. 

— Antipon treatment is soundly based on 
the principle that under any conditions the body must 
be properly nourished; that in curing the disease of 
obesity the system must be fortified, not weakened; 
that the body, being rapidly relieved of such large 
quantities of superfluous ae | unhealthy fatty matter, 
must be stren ned by enriching and purifying the 
blood, thereby restoring muscular development and 
repairing the nervous system. Hence the weil-merited 
popularity of the pleasant and harmless Antipon treat- 
ment, 


Relying solely on the rational satisfaction of the 
appetite which it always promotes (by reason of its 
splendid tonic action on the whole digestive system), 
Antipon is in every other respect a self-sufficing treat- 
ment, ore that causes not the least discomfort or 
inconvenience, that is always reliable and safe, that can 
be followed in the stvictest privacy, whether at home or 
away from home, and that restores physical and mental 
energy and staying power, whilst at the same time 

uickly redncing the weight to normal and restoring 
the natnral lines of beauty to every external part of the 
body, even in the most despaired of cases of obesity. 


y 
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: THE SOUVENIR CRAZE. 
Ir American hotel-servants took to ‘ellowing the 


example of the unhappy plateman at a well-known 
| London hostelry, who recently committed suicide 

because some silver spoons were missing, there would 
of what he went ; be an unprecedented boom in inquests in cities like 
New York and Washington. 


For over there the souvenir craze—which, by the 


way, seems to have been responsible for the tragedy 
| serpin! above—has attained enormous proportions. 
lot o 


are such easily portable things as spoons 
and fo carried off as souvenirs by hotel guests, 
but solid silver salad-bowls, sugar-basins, and even 
massive candelabra and epergnes, have been known 
to suffer a similar fate. : 

These souvenirs are greatly treasured b 
possessors, who hoard them in specially designed 
souvenir cabinets. Curiously enough, nobody sees 
anything wrong in the practice. An American 
hostess will, on the contrary, take the greatest pride 
in showing her guest her collection of souvenirs, 
embracing articles of value annexed from hotels in 
every State in the Union, and even abroad, and 
every one bearing stamped upon it the distinguishing 
mark of its place of origin. 

Nor do the hotel proprietors seem greatly to mind. 
One reason for this, probably, is that these souvenir 
collectors are invariably well-todo women, who spend 
money freely. 
ides, at most of the more pretentious establish- 
ments, the waiters keep a continuous and close watch, 
with a view to the value of any missing articles being 
included in the bills of the guests responsible for 
their disappearance. 

As for calling in the police, however, such a thing 
is never dreamt of. And this notwithstanding that 
the value of the articles annexed by “souvenir fiends” 


their 


rom a single fashionable New York hostelry, was 
recently stated to have totalled over £2,000 in the 
course of a single year. 
—_— of 

Oxrp GentiteMaN: “Do you know you are the 
thirteenth beggar who has pestered me for money 


to-day?” 

Beggar: “That’s all right. I ain’t superstitious.” 

eee fe 

Frossre: “And so Mabel and that elderly Mr. 
Johnson are going tobe married! June and December, 
isn’t it?” 

Jessie: “Well, I should rather say April and 
November—first of April and fifth of November!” 
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Tendency to Chronic 
Obesity Suppressed. 
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The treatment of obesity has until recently been a 
problematic subject, but, thanks to the discovery of 
Antipon, the old-time methods of treating the obstinate 
diseaee are rapidly dying out. The general idea used to 
be, Reduce the weight at any cost, and let health and 
strength take care of themselves! So stout people were 
starved and drugged and sweated and purged into thin- 
ness, and, as a consequence, the soundest constitutions 
were often ruined. If not, the excessive fat reappeared 
as soon as the emaciating processes were discontinued 
for a time in order that strength might be restored. 
The fact is these antiquated processes never overcame - 
the disheartening tendency to “ run to fat” which is the 
chief symptom of obsinate or chronic obesity. The great 
Antipon treatment has solved this problem for all time. 
Whilst reducing the masses of superfluous fat wherever 
they may be deposited, Antipon gradually suppre-ses 
the tendency to put on flesh to excess. The cure is, there- 
fore, radical and lasting. Good nourishing food may be 
taken without stint, and there are no annoying food 
re trictions. Thus strength and vitality are not only 
maintained, but increased during the course of Antipon, 
aid when normal weight and correct propoitions are 
regained, and the last dose of Antipon taken, the generous 
dietary may be continued without any dread lest a 
recru ee of Bee sbenld sau itself. As to the 
appetite, Antipon, which is splendid as a tonic ial 
on the dieeaite system, may be trusted to Sanka A 
natural desire for wholesome nourishment ; while diges- 
tion and nutrition will be surprisingly improved. 
Antipon brings about a reduction of 80z. to 3lb. within 
a day and a night of the first dose. There is then a sure 
daily diminution until complete and lasting cure. 

A staff contributor to the “ Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News has, ina recent issue of that journal, put 
the following interesting fact on record: “I must,” says 
the writer, ‘say a good word for the Antipon cure of 
obesity, which I have reason to know has come off satis- 
factorily in a long-standing case. The advantage of this 
system is that it asks nothing in the way of sucrifice 
from the patient. There is a steady daily reduction until 
natural proportions and correct weight are permanently 
restored.” Antipon is quite evatahls to the palate and 
contains only the most harmiess herbal ingredients in 
solution. 

Antipon is so!d in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, should there be any difficulty, 
may be had (on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carri paid, direct from the Antipon Company, 
13, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE SAILOR HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


COSTUME. 


Ir would seem that the blr aay sailor 
costume is becoming conscious of mee for this 
season an effort has certainly been le to bring 
it up to date, And what a bel A successful effort 
it is! You cannot honestly alfirm that you do 
not consider this charming French frock (No. 
54a) for a little girl of six to eight years far more 
becoming than the blouse and kilt which has been 
the correct seaside wear for girls since time 


Give all Saucepans and Roasters 

A boiling in the copper, with soda, soap, 
and a little piece of ammonia, every six or 
twelve months. 

For Heartburn. 

Dissolve a saltspoonful of carbonate of 
soda in a wineglass of water. Drink it slowly. 
(Reply to Mapas.) 

Cleaning Knives. 

You will get the stains out if you take a 
piece of raw potato, dip it into brick dust, and 
scour the knives. (Reply to Lucy.) 

Frutt for Preserving 

Should be under rather than over ripe if 

you wish to have a good jam. It jellies far 
tter if the fruit is not quite ripe. 
Dry Lavender in August Sun 

And keep it amongst linen in muslin or 
thin silk bags. Be quite sure that the lavender 
is perfectly dry before storing it in bags. 

A Cheap Red Colouring 

For puddings and confectionery is made 

thus: Chop a large beetroot very fine and 


A Cheap Frying Batter. 
Take four ounces of flour and work it 
smooth while quite dry, then add gradually 
tablespoonful of best salad oil and a quarter of 
a pint of tepid water ; this must be mixed very 
amoothly with a wooden spoon. Let the batter 
stand for at least an hour, then beat together 
lightly, add the beaten white of an egg, and 
use. 
Grape Jam. 
Thisis a useful a as the fruitof outdoor 
Fs as’ f 


and stew till cooked. When soft pass them 
throngh a sieve. Toevery und of pulp allow 
a pound of loaf sugar, ‘at on the fire and 

g *o the boil, and let it boil fast for twenty 
minutes. Pour into pots, and cover at once 
with egged paper. 
Mutton Fritters and Tomato 

Make a good dish when something tasty 
has to be made up quickly from the remains of 
a leg of mutton, nt the meat into fingers, 
flavouring with salad oil, onion juice, and 
pepper, brushing the mixture over. Dip each 
piece of meat into beaten egg, then bread- 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat till a golden colour. 
Drain, and serve with some roasted tomatoes. 


Blackberry Jelly. 

Pat the fruit in a preserving pan on the 
fire, and stew, taking care that it does not burn. 
Strain the juice, and to every pint allow one 

und of best preserving sugar. Put on to 
Boil; when it comes to the boil, let the fruit 
boil fast for four minutes. If you boil it over 
this, you must boil it for twenty minutes to 
peoure a good firm jelly. (Reply to DEVONSHIRE 


cutting out, so that the only seams which occur 
are those on the shoulders. For the bodice a 
lining is provided, but thie is cut slightly shorter / Up 
than the material to produce the blouse effect YH 


lining. The left half of the vest should be 
allowed to remain loose and to hook over on the 
left shoulder after the ag | itself has been pour a little boiling water over. Strain before 
hooked, or buttoned, down t using. 

closing effected uite independently on the Ghd.. port free tattern | Cakes 

material, which hooks invisibly beneath the loosely fore. Hengietta St., 7 Made with baking powder only require 
knotted tie of soft silk. London, W. five minutes beating. They are often s oiled 
by being stirred too long after the milk and 
eggs are adde 

Cold Tea 

Is an excellent thirst-quencher. Pour off 
any tea left over into a wide-mouthed bottle 
and to every quart add a lemon, peeled and 
sliced, with the pips removed. 

Mint 

Should be gathered just before it flowers, 
tied in bunches, and hung in an airy place to 
ary. It can then be rubbed through a wire sieve 
and bottled for use. (Reply to HyDE.) 

When Buying Kitchen Chairs 

Always choose those with wooden seats, 
for they can be scrubbed if anything greasy 
should be spilt on them, and kept nice b 
polishing with beeswax and turpentine. (Reply 
to ELVIRA.) 

Soup Fat ; 

Should be clarified three times and then 
melted into a firm cake, and the sediment 
acra off the bottom. This will do for 
basting and frying. Uncooked potatoes, cut 
in slices, fried in fat, clarify it more thoroughly 
than water! 

Deodorisers. ‘ 

In every household there should be a 
certain stock of deodorisers, for we never know 
how goon we may want them. There are many 
excellent kinds sold ready for use, An inex- 
pensive deodoriser is a pint of vinegar boiled 
with one ounce of myrrh. This can be sprinkled 


on carpets and on furniture in a sick room. 


When Making Beds 

I would remind my readers that they 
should never neglect to turn the mattress daily 
and, if possible, strip off all the clothes and let 
them air for half an hour. If there are two 
mattresses on @ bed, turn the lower one at 
least twice a week. Pillows should be shaken 
daily so as to prevent the feathers from 
matting. 

Lavender Soap. 

Make a collection of all the pieces of toilet 
soap, and when you have a good supply, shred 
it finely into a saucepan, with just enough 
milk to prevent be pa Pat on the fire to 
melt, stirring occasionally. When thoroughly 
amalgamated take it of the fire, stir in & 
few drops of oil of lavender, and let cool. 
Form into balls with the hands, and then keep 
in an airy place to dry. 

To Preserve Siberian Crabs. 

I can well recommend this recipe: Though 
it may be considered a somewhat elaborate one, 
the result is well worth the trouble. Makes 
syrup with a peel cold water to a pound of 
sugar. Boil it and skim it till clear, and then 
place the acpe in it, and cook gently till the 
skins begin to crack a little. Take them oub 
carefully with a mn and place in wide- 
mouthed bottles. il up the syrap again, 
and, when it is quite 
cold, four it over the 
fruit. 


; >—_=OCo 
FOR THE WORKING-MAN’S: WIFE. 

A woRKING-man’s wife should possess health, energy, frugality, 
amiability, adaptability, sympathy, and, last but not least, patience. 
Healt’ is an essential to all the other desirable qualities. It is essential to 
the tuture of her children. 

Everybody has ills, more or less, at various times, and these ills should 
be attended to, cured, and forgotten. No good can come of the constant 
recounting of the ills of the ot Fach day has its own troubles. Wh 
carry forward any “bad debts” from yesterday? Take each day as it 
comes and make the most of it and “ don't worry.” 


To Cure Herrings, 

Proceed as follows: Clean the fish, 
spread on the floor. and sprinkle thoroughly 
with ealt, When well salted, they are washed 

~ in large vate: ‘The fish must then be threaded 
through the gills on a long stick holding two 
or three dozen. These must be hung in a 
smoking-room where fires of oak bough are 
kept smouldering. In about twenty-four hours 
they are sufficiently smoked. (Reply to EB. 
Coast SAILoE.) 


Savoury Pie 
Is very economical, and at the same time 
tasty. Peel some potatoes, and slice them 
thinly. Chop an onion finely, add to it a little 
powdered sage, pepper andesalt. Have a pound 
of trimmings of pork from the pork butcher. 
Line a pie dish with some potato, then put in 
a layer of meat, and rinkle with the season- 
ing; continue this till the dish is fall. Have 
potato on the top of all. Pour a little water 
over, and bake for two and a half hours. 
(Reply to Mason.) 
Raisin Wine. 

Procure the best cooking raisins, pick them 
from their stalke, and to eve! gallon of water 
allow nine pounds of fruit. lace the fruit in 
atub and pour the water (which must have 
previously n boiled and allowed to cool) 
over them. @tir well every day for several 
days. Then strain the wine into a barrel, and 
leave it till the fermentation bas ceased. Add 
a bottle of brandy to the cask, bung it up 

" tightly, and leave for twelve months. Strain 
the wine into a clean cask, and after two a 
) 


THE WOMAN TO AVOID. 

A woman who is a deliberate and wanton flirt ought to be labelled 
“dangerous.” She has no heart and no mercy. She does not even believe 
in the sincerity of the nig of her victims. Her vanity is insatiable 
and she uses her powers of ‘ascination upon all who come in her wa 
regardless of the claims of any other woman. Lover, husband, or frien 
all is fish which comes to ber net, and, whoever suffers, she cares not & whit. 

Her veracity is as elastic as her conscicnce and she is as unscrupulous 
as she is charming. The more strings to her bow the merrier, from her 
point of view, and she plays them one against the other with tact and skill. 
A multiplicity of admirers means plenty of bouquets, bonbons; a choice of 
partners at dances; invitations to the opera, and all the other diversions 
which her soul loveth. 

She is usually in no hurry to wed and tie herself to one man, and when 
she elects the most eligible of her suituras as the happy one, it is, in all 
probability, only to continue her conquests with the greater freedom of the 


married flirt. 


DIFFERENT LANDS, DIFFERENT FASHIONS. 

Mopesty in dress, more than any other virtue, varies with latitude and 
longitude. The Samoans, for example, have come to look upon the wearing 
of clothes as a religious fonction in consequence of the efforts of the 
missionaries to make the natives dress themeelves. So that it isa common 
sight at pany morning service to see the Samoan women take their seats 
decorously clad in mother hubbards, and after the service is over walking 
home with their mother hubbards on their arms. 

It is considered immodest for Chinese women to let their small feet, 
arquired by such painful torture, be seen peeping out from underneath 
thelr orue other parts of Asia it is considered 

some other of Asia it is considered immodest for a woman 
show the ends of lise fingers, while among Mahometan women wen 
who are closely veiled, exposing the back of the neck in an emergency is 
held to be a much greater breach of decorum than displaying the face. 

The natives of some islands off the coast of Guinea wear clothes only 
when they are going on a jonraey 

In Tahiti, a person not properly tattooed would be as much reproached 


Liver and Potato Tomatoes. 
Boil some potato nice and dry, mash it 
smoothly, make into a paste with an egg, add 
a little salt and white epee: Roll out and 
cut into rounds about five inches across. 
Prepare a stuffing thus: Carefully chop some 
boiled liver, add a few breadcrumbs, searon 
with a little chopped onion and sage. Lay a 
little of the mixture on each aie fold over 
and wet the edges of one half to make it adhere 
to the other. Brush over with milk, and bake 
in a quick oven. 
Vegetable Marrow with Cheese 
Makesa tasty supper dish. Peela marrow, 
cut it in half lengthwise, and remove the seeds. 
Lay the two pieces of marrow in a saucepan 
8 t water or stock to cover, and boil 
gently for a quarter of an hour. In a small 
saucepan put one ounce of butter or dripping, 
mixed smoothly with one tablespoonful of fost: 
two tablespoonfuls of cheese, and a 
pint of gravy or water. il the sauce for five 
minutes, stirring all the time. Pour it over 
the marrow, which has been reviously drained. 
Gcatter browned breadcrumbe over, and serve. 


and shunned as if with us he should go about the streets unclothed. 
‘When Dr. Livingstone's carriers reached Balonda, in Central Africa, the 


oung women could not keep in their laughter at the sight of bare 
Because the native men wore shoulder pe of skins. _— maekh 


All Cyclists should read... 


CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 
The “Daily Express" is London's Great Halfpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere. 


September bringe the brown and tasty partridge on the scene, and a new and eplendid number 


of the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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For the Holidays. a “WiNGARNIS” 
A BROWNIE [hea | 


THE FAMOUS WINE TONIC 


y A Kodak keeps the memory of your holiday green and is 
4 & recognised part of every trayeller's and tourist's outfit, A S ; 
EVERYTHING necessary for Kodak picture making finds St gth 
} Sa anand tas ree ae ure otrengtnener 
, Take a Kodak with you and complete the Cood for Workinz; People. The blood is the life. It has been 
bier imey oo atte trl 3 pleasures of el Holiday. > designated “ The River of Life,” because no one can possibly feel 
Price 10/-. KepARh AMR ALL KOOKE. © Jf well and energetic without a proper supply of rich, healthy, in- 
Model No. 1, for 2j by 23 pictures, OF ALL PHOTeGRAPRIC Leh eon —— vigorated blood. When you feel “out of sorte,” languid, 
ro & fu vapor KOdsh Ltd., 57-61 Clerkenwell Read, Londen, F.C. ne, na a toe Be tale tee a Wincarnis,” and note 
Liverpool; 7274 Buchanan St. Glasgow; 59 B Ra., 8.W.; @ e sensation of returning vitality after a day or two's continuous 
Cheapside, B.C.; 115 Oxford 8t., W. ; 171-178 Regent St., W.; #0 Strand, Londen, W.C. treatment. If you take “ Wincarnis” eileen a health beverage 
or as a medicinal tonic, take it regularly. Six glasses taken 
opereey at proper intervals do far more good than a whole 
bo’ tleful at one time. If you wish to keep up your strength or 
regain it you must take “ Wincarnis” every day for a week or 80. 
Over 8,000 doctors recommend “ Wincarnis.” 


aA! TRIAL BotTLe Gratis 


| = my | Sendthree penny stamps, to pay cost of carriage, to Coleman & Co 
ill | | Mii Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich, and obtain “ Wincarnis” free 
Hil Hi ii HY of charge 


SiQN THIS EDIE case ssssessiscarereinntacecsentoesnnses sbeeesstasesintsiasgeveiial ee) 
COUPON MDDREGB easissscesessreosiceves cscssstonassanssessacssnaesdsosssssovecssnvereessnsovenn 


Pcarson’s Weekly, August 27, 1908. roc...cc-ccessscossesescesssscecessensseessessetenssesessscatetsaseee 


AFTER FREE TRIAL you can buy ‘‘Wincarnis’” at any Wine 
Merchant's, but not at Chemists’ or Grocers’, unless they are licensed to sell 
wines, ‘‘ Wincarnis” is now sold by the glass at all the refreshment 
rooms of the Great Eastern and Great Northern Railway Stations, also 
at all their Hotels and Buffets. 


M. Hovaeuxron, Esq, 14 Kenny Roan, Sovrnport, 
writes, May 5th, 1908 :—‘I was in a low, weak state, too 
weak to dress myself, but your “ Wincarnis” agreeably 
surprised me by speedily bringing back my strength and 
energy. It is a very valuable restorative.” 


TH 


COLEMAN & CO. LTD., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct dag ogres 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Beechat’s Pill 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and saccess of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


Cw] ll CL RE eae—IE———eeyIEt 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1; (56 plilis) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


Of all Chemists, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, 2. 


HAVE YOU A COLD*+ LADIES 
OR. MACKENZIE’S Should write to-day moe stamp for valuable Ru e-Whitworth 
jooklet an * 
SMELLING-BOTTL? | ERE SAMPLE Britains Beat Bicycle 


HEADACHE cureo 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 


When Writing 
to Advertisers 


Gres COLD IN most violent Hondache or Neuralgia, 
ous cy Ve want to prove t! rand r-lisble 
HEAD, INPLUBNZA, NERVOUS BLANCH ARD’S PILLS Wy Medicine toevery sufferer,and inorder to 
MBADACHR, or HAY FRVER. In- eS a oa Please mention do go will send you two free 
stantly reli N gia in Head They Supersede Pennyroyal, Pil Cochia, bitter 0p go will bend: y08 two tres 
Dizei Apple, &c. Sold in boxes 1/14 by all chemists, 


or post free from 
LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., Chemists, 
34 DALSTON LANE, LONDON. 


Cc. H. K>patine, Ka utine Werks, Wakefield- 
i] Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Sto es every- 
PEARSON $ WEEKLY, where, Packets of 1s doses, 1/-, Samples Id. 


EG yy ~ on Ne a FOLLY CUARANTEED 
ee 
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The Ingersoll Watch 
is the most reliable low- 
priced timekeemr it is 
Possible to have. You 
can trust an Ingersoll 
Watch at all times, in 
all climes, and rely on 
its accuracy. Its merit 


§~ watcu 
is proved by the in- 


creasing number sold day by day. 
Regular men's size: stem-wind and set: non- 
Magnetic; cases in nickel, gun-metal or gold-plate finish. 
Other “Ingersoll” Wat hes—Ecttpse, 6/-; Junior, Thin 
Mode!, §6; Midget. Ladies’ Size, 86; nd others tu suit every 
memberéof the family, up to 2l-) Bookiet free. 
For sale by leading shopkeepers, but if your dealer cannot 
ply you with a genuine “ Ingersoll,” send us P.O. ap 
wit send Watch to you by veturn, po-t free. Sed) S 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, B.C. 


12 Woodstock Road, Shepherd’ 
Bush, London, W. Deasa,1997. 


There is a v ‘ood reason for the 
success of ScOr S in restoring full 
strength after operations. The reason 
is that SCOTT'S is the only one of 
allthe emulsions which is manufactured 
by the original perfected SCOTT pro- 
cess out of the purest and strongest 
ingredients. SCOTT'S cures at what- 
ever time of the year you are ill. Watch 
for SCOTT’s Fishman” on the package. 


1 {ok SCOTT'S Enruision, 
am no 
healt.” W quite sound in sc 


Write for free sample (enclose 3d. for postage 
Fetuman) = and name this paper). SCO & BOWNE, 
(Nurse) A. M. SrRUTTON Lid., 10-12 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


_ 180 Ave. 27, 1908. 
- . ’ | Vengeance on the Road Hog. and women who, in their own far-off, beautiful 
vs N Ove little pencil-case competitions, with regard to| and beneath the Southern Cross, have remembered 
} the best way of suppressing and punishing public | the thousands of poor little children packed away 
nuisances, have proved so popular, that I propose | in the slums at home, and come to their rescuo with 


I have ever been had by 
ou please tell me the time?” trick. 


Lime, Please, Time. 

3. G. H. wants to know if 
the, “ Will 
“Qn Bank Holiday,” he writes, “while sitting on 
the beach listening to the minstrels, I was 
this question no fewer than four times in quick 
succession, and, like a flat, I took out my watch 
each time, to the general amusement of a gang of 
mischievous young urchins. Is this an isola 
case, or is it a general pastime prevalent among 
youths at the seaside?” As an intellectual 
‘amusement, 8. G. H., I think it is chiefly confined 
to the merry-hearted youth of the beach. It is 
known as “the ticker trick,” and has long been 
a favourite diversion, when the gentle arts of catch- 
ing crabs and building sand-castles have ceased to 
attract. Next time you think you are being made 
sport of in this shameless manner, I should advise 


Drumming Out. = 
Apropos of my recent reply to P.W. critics on the 


to give you g The problem I 
submit for your consideration is the most suitable 
Saeed for tho chronic, motorist. 


ines and even the risk of imprisonment seem to 


and happiness, which this gift 
the minds of the children who benefit by it, New 
Zealand will always remain as a sort of far-away 
fairyland peopled by 4 specially kind race. 

F.A.F. Special Days. 

Speci, outings in connection with the Fresh Air 
Fund have just taken place: August 14th, “Messrs, 
Henderson Craig and Co.'s” Day; August 17th 
“Mrs. C. J. Bukeley’s” Day; August 18th, “New 
Zealand” Day; August 18th, “Royal Fusiliers” 
Day; August 19th, Katie Thomas” Day; August 
20th, “Dido's” Day. 


80 
if they can hit upon some 
Don’t spare him. I want 


words in length, and must be posted to reach this | Taz following outings have also been arranged: 
office not later than Tuesday, September Ist. August 21st, “ Beckford Party” Day; August Ist, 
Address your envelopes to the Editor, Pearson's “Britannia-Loanda” Day; August 2lst, “ Vimiera” 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and mark Day; August 24th, “Lord Egmont” Day; August 
them “Scorchers” in the top left-hand corner. 24th, “Albuhera” Day; August 25th, “Orange 


will give a pencil-case to each of 


River Colony” Day; August 26th, “B 
readers who send in the best replies. " es : cow 


White” Day. 
F.A.F. Figures. 

Amount previously acknowledged, £2,752 lls. 33d 
aig B. Day, 49. 6d.;_U. 1. C., 28. 6d.; Groea 


= to inform your youthful tormentor that “it subject of “drumming out,” H. P. sends me & cece, ad.; Lybr, 9d.; J. Martin, 3s.; Misa Knocker, 23.; 
as just struck one,” and promptly suit the action description of this obsolete ceremony as he saw it Wee Ee Fea he.” pereank, ak Be et au. ; 
to the word. His thirst for horological information | performed at Belfast in 1870. “I cannot now | 69. 9d.; Anon, 33.;'W. G., 1s.; G. 8. Oxg, £1 1s.; N Rayon 
will probably be less keen in future. remember the regiment the victim was in,” he | &;, Mis gr (oi, Miss E. Adams, 5s.; Leslie, 9d.; Il. J. 
writes, “but I know it was the infantry. His ex-| H. 4: M. ys ee ies Gd.; 3 Well Wishers, 28. 4. 

Rouge et Noir pulsion was for desertion, which, in those days, was | W- M. Mirks £1 2s.; Lord Egmont, £8 23; J. M.. aioe, er 
fede ii a considered a serious crime. The whole of his regi: Margarets ee M. Grady, 108.; Dublin, 2s. 6d.; Miss 

I xxew that “the colour ag was a critical one | ment was paraded in the barrack square, preceded vetpenee, iis. Sd; lic Pun Te tron Sea A tincas Wolo 
in America, but, to judge from Mas’s letter, 6° | by the drum and fife band. The prisoner was then | 5%: lenatiug, 3 ids; A Gargoyle, SS eu Unig w eel hae 
are not altogether free from it in this country. “My | marched from the cells to the front of the line formed | 4- a Fisher, 9d.; PB, Peake, £2; C. Whuteway, 1s. Git 
oung man,” she writes, as red hair, while mine be the. i qd hi A een ea A Few Friends, 5s.; Some Holiday makers, 

: y en, and his crime and sentence read aloud 2 o Franco- Brivishers, 36.; A. 8., 28. 6d.; Miss Ediionds, 

is raven black. As we look odd walking out by the colonel. After this the smallest drummer 10s. Gd.; J. L Jones, 1s. 6d.; W. W., 28. 6d.; Mrs. Lingwoui, 9: 
together, and as the terrible small bey in the street | marched up to him and stripped off his shoulder potas OU AG croc In; Ge An Irish Woman, 10s.;/ ns 
often makes pointed remarks on the matter, in straps and buttons. Then the band formed, playi 6s.; Mra. 9. L. Wilkincou. ios; ‘ome Yio Tinka ‘of tke Cl i a 
despair I’ve asked him to dye his hair black so 88| jim to the Darcack gate to the tune of the Pox _ aj Lily and Amy Leen ds. Sai; Aub. and Patsy, 18. 6d; A Lovet 
to match mine. This he refuses to do. Am I jus March. On veaching the ate, the little Sooans Bridge, Bd; Kosie Sal ag eg ie Fg ag ia 
tified in giving him up?” On the con-| who had had the a pom duty of removin his Mins Waterhouse, 33, A.’ Fitzgerald, v1, dee; Wid Thal 
trary, Mas, I shot think he an quite ieee buttons, bestowed me final kick pa the mnfogtanaia Williaans Family, Gas One’ of ‘Six ‘ mL, ee haere a 
in giving you up. ere i¥ something romantic an: man, who thus ended his mili career, Outside, | if” ititte ae KS Walbrook, ‘3a; Mra bps RM he 
paral justifiable in expecting 4 young man , ay er. Outside, | MShipley, ls, ab: A. W. B., 10s; A. MM. 8., 53.; N, MeCra:ken, 
Pilling to die for you, but to ask him to, perform 1 seisambes; be et re with «viol chibhee | = a, Bm. ji Hinjoved "Her Holidays, “4s Wal Washer 
the same operation with a “y” instead of an “i” yas e company to wil © | % Bilemon £1; Two Friends,” Glasgow, Ford, 23. Gl.; Mrs. 
suggests that your knowledge of life and human belonged. —That must have been the | D. D., Wood . 38.; B. Joh Lego a ae, 
nature is a trifle limited. Do you seriously imagine only bright spot in a singularly disagreeable 2. di; B A.D. Se; A. Hensman, 10s. od; Georee aud Dolly 

A spectacle. I have never seen an instance of | w. 1. 08. 3 <9 : Fletcher, 5s.; ©. Netherton, 10s.; 

that any young man worth having as a husband ‘Piramming out” myself, except on the sta h os pie £1 1s.; Vera and Alan, 2s.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; E. . B., 
teas d alk about with a dyed head because the| it struck ig ont mye rls comic’ Teeseember | Doronport, Rest, 2a Oe a ee eae tar fate wl 
board schools choose to omit manners from their : as being irresistibly comic. remember | Raine Sennitt. 10a; Sunnicote, Nev Young, §8.; Rezic and 

: ° : that in the intervals of embracing his sweetheart, | Phyllis, rg oe Ta jewquay, 38.; Shramrock, %l.; 

course of instruction? If you take my advice you the. ti Il th k 5 : y | ears eee ndudno, 10s.; Anon., Bolton, £1 10s.; J. L., 
ill tell him that you have realised what a ero all through kept on ejaculating hoareely : | 28..6d-: J. M. C., as. 6d.; Auon., 9d.; J.D. B-. 69; BW 2s. i: 

Ww y very “JT am innocent, I it!” : while th . Sister Eva Beck, £1; Shi Martin, 4s. 6d.; Mrs. Shutt! t 
Yoolish request you made, and that you are gl (who was reall 4 ete nasty: bees e a soem 2a. 30.; B. P., 63; Mae. Bn Smyth’ go; HM. Oy is; S.A. G- 
Ss couleur you (nyo man ely Sb gt party) chuckled fendably | ab ogg alt Uh Rt a A 

. = , re og 3 ry 3 rs. Kitson, 

In real life, of course, it was a most painful and bes Pe oO aan ities fr Baber, ei Boe penne Oe 

Squashing the Baby Bore. degrading ceremony, and one which has now, in the | Ss Baye, ee ee I Noeris 23; Ted, Luca 
‘A yew weeks ago I offered twenty-five pencil-cases for] regular Army, been properly abolished. Fae Sis ane Se gn gg are eg ny 
the best suggestions as to the most atipotiv’ manner le, 64; Miss B. W. Smith, 6a. A Sinpathioet a or 
in which to cure that tiresome type ©: parent who ; , per B. Tilly, 98.; Mr. and “Muller, 68. 3-3 
ei We hatte ts orc | Toyo eats with mut nine, Thue | Greg ats aA Ma yh 
latest infant. Judging from the somewhat bitter |“ gpondent si a ston if We Tw ‘ilies ba me fe, 30.; Mie H. Oslo, Se; Mrs Davidson, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. BE. 
and revengeful flavour that characterises a large be had Sean ait S od i , 1 Kd t ing us that | Casimers £1 le; For 3 Core a. Sde: (A Well, Wisher, 12. 
number of the replies, I am afraid that readers | Yithout ever ri «at of ady ole em years | 4.; From 3 Children, od.; Gw Mildred, ‘and a irel thos. 
of P.W. must have suffered considerably from this deanriniion He wo ey . ie sort, shape, or ee a ys M. 3 8, Ae: Anon. 9d.; 1. W. 
kind of bore. One competitor, who bursts out into ption. He was anxious to know whether any | Lover of Ohildron, 29. 64.; D as. 6d.; M. G. and P. G. 15 
the brief and bloodthirsty advice: “If you are un- other reader of P.W. had enjoyed s similarly | S®.; A Gravesend Family any i plant. eg ent ane 
able to kill the father, at all events, make certain — experience. I am happy to say that no Desens atts. i Sd.; Capt. 0. DB. Pratt, Bt ig.: Dre Anicew 
of the kid,” probably has to travel up to business ewer than five other correspondents have now | is. 6d.; Stevedore In. Memory of. per W. C. H., 7%. 6d.; Anon. 

a) : written in claiming an equally satisfacto record. | David, and eee ee nk Offering, 68.; B., 2s. 6d.; Wendy, 

every morning with some proud and powerfully- I y ory >| og Lg Chicken, £2 28. 6d.; 56 of Gamage's loys, 
built papa, who has driven him to this stage of diffieul age when everybody is enlarging on the ee ae es ee a a Phyllis Rickard, 
desperation. a rae recommends a return & ea sia? “ ding, Se Rll nga their oe and 3. (ail, 55. OW, e.. Jott Me. cad He RY Rourke, 

: c ’ 7 a, iin ms : B. R. Rerdoe, Is. ol 

the stocks ace the lunatic in these for twelve ee e D stance, informs | jf, Memory of Our Old Ted orth, 10s.; B. R. Berdoe, 1s. oil 
fhe sis writes, “with milk in a baby’s feeding | Shi t she can look back on six years of court: | 59 babe cet Mie ding ts. Ble He 


bottle as his only nourishment. That will cure 
him.” A more practical proposal comes from J. M., 
who recommends giving the fond father a taste of 
his own wares. “Directly he starts,” writes this 

itor, “chuck him under the chin, and re 
mark, beamingly ‘Has ’e got a pity ickle baby den, 
and can ‘um talkee, talkee?’ a this up, and 
he will soon seek a more sympa etic audience.” 
The following are the names and addresses of the 
twenty-five winners. A pencil-case has been 
forwarded to each of them. 


John Morrison, 74 Paisley Road West, Glasgow; A. Smith, 
$2 Apsley Road, Glasgow; A. V. Terry, Irrigation Farm, 
Sturry Road, Canterbury; ‘L. A. Home, 7 St. Bartholomew's 
Road, Reading; T. Wingfield, Tower House, Bletchingley ; 
A. E. Wright, 112 Grandison Road, Clapham Common; 
H. V. Jackson, “The Sign of Four,” Victoria Square, Mid- 
dlesbrough; Miss D. Moorhouse, 45 Victoria Road, Earby, 
Lancs; H. Percy, 7 Cringle Road, Levenshulme; M. Oliver, 
Wynfrith, The Avenue, Southampton; J. C. Donnelly, 47 Nor- 
foik Street, S.8., Glasgow; C. R. Ware, 15 Penrhyn Street, 
West Hartlepool; J. W. Marsden, 12 Richmond Hill, Clifton, 
Bristol; E. J. Long, 22 een Road, N.; F. T. Bird, 49 
Dickens Buildings, Herbrand reet, Russell Square; H. Hill, 
Lanka, Stevenage, Herts; 8. Jones, 17 Beaconsfield Road, 
Basingstoke; C. Barklie, Hill House, Lisburn; H. Locke, 
42nd Battery, R.F.A., Coventry; F. Ward, 53 Birkland Road, 
Catford ; . 1. Stevens, 16 Fazokerley Road, Walton, Liver- 


1; H. J. Williams, 1 Harringay Gardens, Hornsey; Geo. 
Frewhel Truro: W. R f 
Harvie 


‘a, 8 Calenick Street, § . R. Hepburn, 16 
Street, Ibrox, Glasgow; Mrs. V. Bateman, 101 Horee- 
ley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be 


Bravo, New Zealand ! 
We all know that New Zealand has the finest foot- 


° ; G. Do . 
ship and fourteen years of marriage without a eee Buchanan, £1 1s.; Anon., 9d. 


: Some Schoolgirls, 23.; A London Work 4s. 64.; 
single quarrel to cloud the sky of her life's happi- Be ee tn: pomiehers. Tee Rome sae 1 “Daly. 
nem. z Two has written again explaining that | Officers of HMS. iis ened: AinailHazant, per Nis 
the secret of his courtship rests upon the strict i ig ae gies Be, cate Pas TI J. Chapman, 
observance of three rules—a determination to allow Ey yates aay ae a's rs agg ae A 
no misunderstandings, complete mutual trust, anda | A Few Well Wishers. T.' B, gn asada ee, ant fe 
general application of the “count ten” principle in Nigga Pretoria, £2 la; Mrs. Green, 10x; W. G. Hare’. 
a ovareahiot that Sivas Commercial Travellera and Friends in. Oranze River 


c I may mention, in closing, 

some cynical-minded gentleman, signing Timeall 
U. R. A. Notuer, has forwarded me an official- 
looking document, entitled “The Liar’s Licence,” 
with a request that I should hand it on to We Two. 
He declares that it was awarded amidst general 
enthusiasm at a special meeting of the “Ardent, 
Reckless, and Independent Order of Prevaricators.” 


p r kiss, 10s.'6d.: The Napier Telegraph, ; BF. Underwood, 68: 
HC Were appedten th jt Teel be bay | SP el in in, 
m have 1 -; Pup d man 4s. .t Mrs. Flet her, 

oe a ee te eet, HE Kemp, 6s. 


H. Gard, 4 J. Vallance, 23. 61. 


balers mt the best — in the world (our own ee oe subscribed gore to the children in, food, or fue al 
country, of course, always excepted), but in future | Limited, the Daily Repre promoters, Mears. Caard ‘Newsparers 
: : J Fepress, Limited, di Newspapers, 
the mention of those happy isles will arouse other Limited, and the "Rawwed nl eta There eh fistiretion 
and still more pleasant thoughts. Henceforward of class or _Ninepence. pays for a day's happiness for ® 
New Zealand and Generosity must d, | child; £8 23. pays for a complete party of 200. with the necessary 
4 remain | attendants. Suhecriptions shonld be addressed to the Hon. Secre 

synonymous terms. The Fresh Air Fund has just tary. F.A.P., Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street. London. c. 
received a cheque from the readers of the NaPiER had oie in the paper. Coltecting forms may Mt 
TELEGRAPH amounting to no less than £440. ted by HORACE Bunatn, Pubitshed ereve 
hardly know how to thank the kind-hearted men Frintod by Homage OT, Pere Weekly mellaiogs and! Pubtadbed Wcton, W.c 


awarded to each reader whose lett 
or whose suggestion for a title is aed alt iii ce SEIS SEs 


WER? ENDING 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


EACH ONE A STAR 


EXCELLENT 
NOVELS 


THE YELLOW 
DANGER. 


M. P. SHIEL. 


THE CASE OF 
MISS ELLIOTT 


Price 6d. each, or 
8d. each post free 
from I8 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C, 


Author of “ The Scarlet 


THE MYSTERY 
HANSOM CAB 


FERGUS HUME’S 
Great Sensational Story 


“REMARKABLE 
—__ VOLUMES 


70 YEARS 
SHOWMAN, 


TheLIFE STORY of 
“* Lord '' GEORGE 


00 YEARS 
A FIGHTER 


THE THRILLING 
LIFE STORY 
of JEM MACE 


Price 6d. each, or 
8d. each post free 
from I8 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C. 


THE BOOK for 
the QUIET HOUR 


THROBS, 


USEFUL 
HAND- 
BOOKS 


HOW SHALL 
WORD IT? 


POULTRY- 
KEEPING, 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT PAY, 


Sold by all booksellers. 


Art of Correct 
Letter-Writing for Men 
and Women on 


Price I/- each, or 
1/2 each post free 
from I8 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C. 


a. s,.. ee ee 
a —————— 


Lighting Up Time 
OVEMBER. | DECEMBER | er tng week. 


for this Week. 


| COMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. oe 


| Christmas Day December 25. 
| Beximg Day . December 26. 


| SEPTEMBER. 


one 


Faster Monday . April 12th. 
Vhitsun Mondsy . May 3ist. 
’ank Holiday - August Znd. 


ee ae 


mwawuen 
So axe 


> Soe cee ee 


enter tee 


| WHAT ARE THE WILD 
WAVES SAYING? 


TRY RHYME- 
| STICKS! :: : 


i THE EASIEST and FUNNIEST PUZZLE EVER SOLD. 
£100 IN PRIZES Amongst the senders of the best 


s Rhyme Stick verses rece’ ved on cr 

before & ptember joth, we guarantee to divide asum of rot less 

H than £100. It may possibly be much mire. Totzke part in this 

; competition arrange the Rhyme-=t ch suntit youhaveconstrovtid 

| the best possible verre you can think of, copy it cnto the form 

i contained in tie box, and send it inatonce. Should you decide to 

| mi: ke another attempt you may ure the form below, ender the 
conditicns you will fins in the box. 

| 


- 


P.W. COUPON. 


' | RHYME -STICKS COMPETITION 


CLOSING DATE :—Settember 30th, 1908. 
| if Soetoro basednmooer Sideste cea seesuenunayes 


decree nes meee ees er eens eens eee ees sere eee esaeet® gheseeseeesseseserenersrens 


eee ecreecccscccccces Soe eer ecccccccrccrccccacesaeeseersesees eases ene 


pe eeeeeereneces Prrerrrrrrrrrrirrerrirriririir mi 


Pome eereccrrccrccreereeeeesees cesses See eee sees sees raeeeeeeesesenssee -Hetnny 


bos ener eereerccccccccccesees ese eereee ess saesasseseeeeereens eeeerrr ene 


In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


Omer eer ee reer eescerenceeeeeenesee aerees 


Name °-eee- 


AAdTESS -ereercccccsccccccccsccseeseccccsssscetcctessesssesecsectesres, 


"RHYME STICKS. 


Price Sixpence. Sold Everywhere. 


7 This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any bart of Great Britain or Ireland, 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


| We pay any sumber of claims in respect of 
i each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY ‘INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


497 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any mumber of claima 


| of £2,000 each—not for one only.. £2,000 epecislly 
| guaranteed by THe OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Ee 


Corporation, Limite, 36 to 44 Moorgate Btreet, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the tollowingconditicns, must be 
cent within seven days to the above address, 
wih be paid by the abuse Corporation to the legal 
= 7 representative of any person killed by an acei 
EF2Q.OCO dent in Great Britats or trefand to the pass 
Li cord was travelling 


train in whieh the 


passenser (includ ng post-office servants ui raiway serteug vi ; 
and who, atthe time of euch accident, bat in his. or her, po-sesstod 
the Jusurance Coupon on thos pase. er the paper in wioeh it ts 


fo oweth tes, or ber. usual signature. wrote ok oF pece Loon the 
foo sperce prewided at the foot This paper tnay be jeft at lcs, or her, 
Joopitee of abode. so long as the coupon is siczhed. 

PROVERED APSO that the sicd sry shal be paid to the legal 


; Fepresentative of such persen oejgured, 
suet areddent withen three cate 
hotice of the aeculent be 


should death, result from 
tha thereafter { 
jays of its 


In the event of a persona baring 

7 a ay Tenes ne Werkly on] rhe, at the time oe 
c- di hiled by a orardway sec uothe United Weejse 5 

abhauzh not by an ac fio aay trainin wh coho be oe 
st frarcdkyg as a pa--e ro the Mextat hin of tha 
‘ tevcive the sum ef UNE BUNDRED PotN Ds, 
“ ston be syned or nat. provided notice aver 
' 1 OGCEAN ACCTUENT ASD GU VRANTER Corporation } ; 
z 44 Moursate Street. Lordua. EC) within seven days frou: the 
mecarrerce @f rie ace dene. 

On2 Hundred Pounds oi! be pusd to whomsaeter the Mltor 
Joo Pears os MWerdlg tay decde to be the Next-of-kmn of acy esclist 
} wha dueeta tes Geath by acecdent whre actually ridin a cycle, 

provided that deceased at the tine of such acewdent had fe tis, ov 
her, possession th’ Posurance Coupon on this page, or the paper oh 
ny "ita. with his. or her. usual signature, written ono nk ot 
bet, on the space provided att t. and that death occurred 


ws olin twenty four hours thereafte 
“y accident to the said Corporat or 
ss of its occurrence. Th's papers 
abode, so long as the coupon iss 
The above conditions are of the esscuce of the contract. 
This insurance holds geod fer the current week of issue only and 
entities the halder to the benefit of and is subject to the condit ong 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
T1860) Risks Noe 2 and % 


J that notice was siven of 
it above address within three 
y a left at bis, or ber place 


rumoumder Seet 33 of the Act. A Print of the Ace 
rat the efMfice of thes Journal, or of the said Core 
ear recever on more than ene Coupon Insu~ 
jeroin respect of the same risk 
‘bers who have uy paid a twelve-me 
ARSON'S WEEKL n advaucs to 
rt ublisher, need not, during the - 
subscription, signthe conpon, or carr: 
| It is enly necessary to forward t* 
| pubil-her of the paper, Henrz 
| certiticato will be sent in ox 


| Signatu recess: 
| Availabl: 
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Drumming Ou’. a ‘+ Amount previously acknowlelg.1, £2 
Apeps of tay dent reply to P.W. critics on the! oxo. sec.: Pract 


Two Hearts with but a Singie Thought. 
A rew weeks azo I published a letter from a corre- 


olemew's 


WEEK ENDING 
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Vengeance on the Read Hog. and women who, in Sas ir own far-off, 1 
Ore little pe: r yetatis “ard to Jand beneath the : ein weoden 
the Text at Ss ih iS = pr the th nsanis «f poor hittle ch eo peks i 
ficsaness 1 Kua pepe in th stu thome, aml come te ther re 
- ‘i r this w bliin I sich wh nied enthusiasm. Tt is 4 
x @ajeow tah rathon tosis p ssilie Tos weey any pea Cf the po asa 
sedi he ation Maenieleng” mp teri t. and happiness. which this gut wis eer, 
i hae ’ di. isle et impris: panoht scom to | the anind. of the children who bern ot bs 
ieee Sites i = Ae Mi iis danzcrous typ: of hooligan. \ 2 alan 1 will always Temain as ash et fat 
s PEW. will be eine aouceful werk | fairyland pe pid by a specially hand ra 
1 pon geome brilliant for an | F.A.F. Special Days. 
‘ ‘nant. Don't spare T want ! SpreraL outinss an conn ction with the I) 


Fand have just taken place: Aueest deh, 
Henderson Craiz and Co.’6” Day 53 Au. 


MN sking, violent, and funny suziestiens, 
with a splash «f poetic justice in them. lf they L 
are as ged as the cures which yeu prep sed for the “Mrs. C. J. Burerey's Day; Aueust Tsth, 
banana fond. and we can persuad+ the Government Zealand” Day; August [sth, “heyal be. 
te take them up. road hogs sh ‘1 become as Day; August Lith, “Katic Thomas” Day; A 
anet as ts: Doda, Replies murt n t exceed fifty Poth, “Diies” Day. 

Meds in bueth, and must be posted to reach this Tue following outings have also een 


“ 

eHice net later than Tuesday. September Ist. August 21st, “ becktord Party” Day; Ang 
Adiress your envelopes to the Eliter, L'earsen's “Britannia-Leanla” Day; August vist, - 
Weekly. Henrietta street, Lenden, W.C., and mark Day; Ausust 24th, “Lord Egmont” Days 4 


Hye yoh ors” in the top left-land corner. I Q4uh, “Atbuhera” Day; August Zot 
sive a p mealease to each of the twenty-five | River Golony” Day; August Zoth, “din 
s who snl in the best rephes. White” Day. 

SS F.A.F. Figures. 


.B day, Ss. ut 
tuee 8. Martiz: 


subject cf « out.” H. VP. sends me a) Jacket, lod. td. ds 
dvseription cf s clsclete ccremeny as he saw it | aC ae 
porformed at Ls ifast in 1-70. “I cannot new } $s. ot. Abe 
remember th: icciment the victim was in,” he | we : 
writes, “but I know it was the infantry. His cx- ‘A 
pulsion was fur -i-sertion, which, in those days, was | 
considered a scuiens crime. The whele of his regi 
ment was paraded in the barrack sjuare, prece led 
by the drum and fife band. The prisoner was then 
marched from th: ells to the frent uf the line formed 
by the mon. and bis crime and sentence read aloud 
by the co'uucl After this the smallest. drummer ; 
march: |] up te him and stripped off his shoulder | 3.44: 
straps and Tnttens. Then the band formed, playing 
him to the bask gate to the tune of the Rogue's 
March. Oni ung the gate, the little drummer, 
who had had the unp'easant duty of removing his 
buttons. bestowed one final kiek on the unfortunate 
man, whe thus endel his military career, Outside, 
I remember, he was presented with a violin clubbed 
is in the company to which he | ff 


for by his) comr: Patersou lwo Er 

belonied.’-----—-——That must have been the | bp. iy, Wood Green, 3s.: E, 

only bright spet ina singularly disagreeable : ete BE A. AY Hie 
; or, oS Su: Ay 


spectacle. I never sen an instance of Wott 
‘drumming et 
it struck vi 

that in the iatavels of embracins his swectheart. | 
the here all thy ugh hept on ejeculating hoarscly : 2 
Tam innoeut. 1 swear it!” while the captain | | 
(who was really the guilty party) chuckled fiendishly 
and urged on the regiment to more vigorous efforts. 
In real life, of course, it was a mest painful and | 
degrading ceremeny, and one which has now, in the | : 
regular Army, ben properly abolished. I 


. Vera and A; 
der, 23; 


i; A. 
{ Mull 
spondent signing himself, WE Two. telling us that 
he had been enzazed to a young lady for seven ycars 
without ever having a tiff of any sort, shape, or 
description. He was anxious to knew whether any 


dani 
other reader of P.IW. had enjevel a similarly | Lag ; 
phasant experience. Tam happy to say that no Capt CR Prat. bods be 


1 Dunean 
le 2. 


few r than five ether correspsrionts have now a! a Heng 
written in claiming an equally satisfactory reeord. : 
Tn an age when everybaly is enlarging on the 
difficulties aul miseries of matrimony their letters 
make good reading. Sersie, for instance, informs | 
me that she can lock back on ¢ix years of court: 
ship and fourteen years of marriage without a 
single quarrel te cloud the sky of her life's happi- 
ness. Wer Two has written again explaining that 
the secret of his courtship rests upon the strict 
observance «f three rules—a determination to allow 
no misunderstandings. complete mutual trust, anda 
general application of the “eount ten” principle in | 
conversation. To may mention, in closing, that 
seme cynicalsminded gentleman, signing himself 
U. ROA. Noittern. has forwarded me an official- 
Joking document. entitled "The Liar’s Licence.” 
with a request that I should hand it on to We Two. 
He declares that it was awarded amilst general 
enthusiasm at a special meetine of the “Ardent. 
Reekless. and Independent Order of Prevaricaters.” : 
If Wr Two appreciates the jest, T shall be happy 
to let him have it. | Se nt Cored 

——— | Miss MaePeen. £1 ° 


Grand (P?.1T.) Tot il. o> R51 15s 62). 


Bravo, New Zealand! 


Wr. all know that New Zealand has the finest foot- | There are no exmescs of maimases es’ fo os re 
ballers and the best climate in the werld (our own Faery penny sul ris ato? y iy few oot 
country, of course, always exe pied). but in future a tie Poity Pry prs Beat ae 


the mention ef these happy ishs will mse cther | Lirias and the Th 


an} still mere pleasant thowshts, Henecforwer] af aise (0 on Ws ct 
: : ‘ 5 . arte ie Eo 9 evs fir ae aq at 
New Zoran and Gooner sity must remam — attertruets  Subser tier heet\y Ye sitdpe ssid to rhe WT 


i % steed sad | dar teh essen bie fy the iis ~ Vaseine 
from the reakers ef the Nari fades opntettan din the pans 


nting to no |ess than L410, I 
to thank the kinl-hearted men | Peansos, Lt. at Pears u's Week:y Bus.dings, Henrietta Street 


pen-Knife will be awarded to cach reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, 


or wro:se suggestion for a title is used. 
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EXCELLENT 
NOVELS 


Price 6d. each, or 
8d. each post free 
from J8 Henrietta 


“er St., London, W.C. 


THE MYSTERY 


OF A 


HANSOM CAB 


FERGUS HUME'S 


Great Sensational Story 


a 


‘REMARKABLE 
—_ VOLUMES 


Price 6d. each, or 


8d. each post free 


from I8 Henrietta 


St., London, W.C. 


THE BOOK for 


the QUIET HOUR 


HEART 


USEFUL 


HAND- 
BOOKS 


Price I/- each, or 
1/2 each post free 
from I8 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C. 
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| competition arrange the Rhyme-<t chs until youhave constructed 
' 
| 
| 


THE CASE OF 
MISS ELLIOTT 


Author of “The Scarlet 


50 YEARS 
A FIGHTER 


THE THRILLING 
LIFE STORY 
of JEM MACE 


THROBS, 


HOW SHALL 
| WORD IT? 


Art of Correct 
Letter-Writing for Men 
and Women on 


Lighting Up Tim2 
for this Week. 


eee beet tee 


WHAT ARE THE WILD 
WAVES SAYING? 


TRY RHYME- 
STICKS! :: :: 


THE EASIEST and FUNNIEST PUZZLE EVER SOLD. 
£100 IN PRIZES Amongst the senders of the best 


4 Rhyme Stick verses rece’ved on cr 
before S ptimber zoth, we guarantee to divide asum of rot less 
than £100. It may possibly be much more. Totcke partin this 


the best possible ver:e you can think of, copy it «nto the form 
contained in tie box, and send it inat once. Should you dec de to 
m: ke another attempt you may wre the form below, tinder the 
conditicns you will fin. in the box. 


P.W. COUPON. 


' | RHYME -STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—Settember 3Cth, 1903. 


SSaiieuiaemneEeeasien eee veveece 8 ABnela Usisiatatradaraennees 
Westen ees eereereeececeereeneeceesenseeseeseesee (15 seeereeteeeencerinsiace 
j 
ee Meee aveieeunst cecccccecccceccccccccacccscoscey ereecvees seseeree oeeseeseee 
{ Pee eee ees eeeeesseee SOOO O EO O SEO OEE ETE OES GOEEEEEEEHESESHOSEDEE HEHE ES 


Orr err errr rrr rrr ere eer rer rr rrirry 


Fee e eee neve ee wena sees eeeeereeseeseeeessaeseeee Seeseeeeeseeseseseeesr one 


Se ceerecccccccccnsccsescescocce 


OO bere ee eereeresewecoeccseecc eer aes estates e sn tse sete seeener este eeetesseee 


In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


NAME vereereccecccecercceracseereereesecsceseeresseeses eeresesssseees., 


| RHYMESTICKS. 


Price Sixpence. Sold Everywhere. 

| )@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 

| any fart of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


| We pay any 9s umber of claims in respect of 
cach accident—not the first claim only. 


| £2,000 ieee co) 


£100 Railway INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


497 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


| This Insurince holds good for any number of claimg 
of £2,000 each—not for one cnly.. £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by THe OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTER 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the tollowingconditicns, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 

| wit be paid by the abuve Corporation to the legal 


—— a representative of any person killed by an acci 
E2, OGO dent in Great Britats or treland to the passenser 

‘ train in which the dcocoasrd was travelling as @ 
passenger (inchud:ng post-office servant 
and who, at the time of euch accident, had in his, or her, po-session, 

} the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the haber in whieh it ts, 
| weh tes, or ber, usual signature, written in oink or peach on the 
| 
{ 
i 


lit railway sorting vans, 


space prowided at the foot. This paper y be Jeft at lis, or her, 
pitee of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ATSO that the said sui shal! be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injurcd, should death. result: from 
suelo accident wethen three calendar ionths thereafter. and that 
hotce of the accident be yeven within three days of its occurrence 

nthe event of a persan having the current ruomter of 


er on ay Peaesow's Weekly on hun. or her, at the time ef thing 
& SU khiled by ao rariway aecedent cm the United Nisgadocr 
abhough not by an accesnt lo ay grain ia wh« r 
ye travedlkg as @ paescuder, the mextat kin of rhe 
Norecowe the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUN ps, 


conpon be signed or not. provided notice ini eit 
CCPAN ACCIUENE AND GU VRANTTR CoRPoRaTion 

ate Street. London, EC. within seven days f 
sCotrence Of the acedent. 

One Hundred Pounds n ud to whorsoeter tho Tilo 
of Pegrssas Werrly tuay dec. s the Next-of-kinief sew exclist 
who dneeta bis death by ace:dent while actually ridune ‘a uycle, 
provated that deceased at the tine of such aceulent had ty tes. or 
her, possession tlO Tnsurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
Whoett it aa, with his. or her. usual signature, written onoonk ot 


4 


| 

pect, on the space provided at the foot. and that death «ocurred 
wolin twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice wa. s: ven of 
sev accident to the said Corporation at above address wit! n threa 

} dass of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or cr | ace 

} of abode, so long as the coupon is sizned 

| The above conditions are of the esscuce of the contract 

| This insurance holds cood fer the current week of sue cols and 

| entities the holder to the benefit ef and as subjeet to the cond son 
of the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1860 Rishe Noe 2 and % 

| The Purchase of th's Publeation is admitted to be the payinen* 
of a Dre under Sect of the Act. & Print of the ee 
he seen J . or of the caid Cons 
Nopnr ene Coupon Ins: 
of t! kK 

| tub bers who bave duly paid a twelve-me 

} fer PHRANSON'S WEEKLY in advauca to 

} tooth ublisher, need pot, during the - 

| sub-cription, cignthe conpon. or carr- 
It 1 y necessary to forward i* 


only 
pubil-her of tha paper, Henrz 
Certiticato will be sent in ex/ 


Sigmaturessses. 
Atailabl: 


} Hl 
J 


PEARSON’S WEE 


KLY. | 


SS STS AIT TAIT 


No home is comp): | 
without VIM 

the Cleanser anc 
Folisher. 


lt, 


VIM ss 9 universa/ 
al/ round cleanser 

For all climes... 
for all cleaning, 


/ ehes Fainel clea. 
Floors white, 

» fables Spotless, 
Brasswork bright 


/t makes 
the Camp 
homely, end 
cooking ulenstls 


wholesome. Dirt vanish, 
i: 
Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 


and by 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, HM. 
The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Frys - none 


The Original Firm. 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. !t 

contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Livi»:: cid 

Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold ™* tals 
&c., have been awarded to the Firm. | 


N.P -Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 


a - me 
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